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The Northwestern Mutual Life 





Insurance 


Company 


was the 


THREE RULES 


pioneer in establishing rules to 


protect itself 


and 


its agents 


against evils which demoralized 
the business. 


























For twenty-seven years it has offered a stringent Anti=Re= 


bate Rule. 

lor twenty-three years it has observed a No=Brokerage 
Rule which prohibits the acceptance of business from, or the 
payment of commissions to, other than an agent of the com- 
pany. Exception only is made in the case of legitimate surplus 
business and then only from a licensed agent of another com- 
pany upon an anti-rebate agreement from him. 


For more than 
years it has ad- 
ent Civil Serv= 
provides that all 
general agencies 
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Rossia Insurance Company 


of America 
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The Fire Reassurance Company 
of New York 


American Fire Insurance Corporation 
of New York 


Union Reserve Insurance Company 
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from those al- ready connected O 
with the com- hy Ques pany and other- of New York 
wise qualified. Me Sreraae to pa 
To the literal enforcement of these three rules is attributed, P 
in large part, the success, high character and the loyalty of the R 
agency force of el nsu ra nce 
The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company Sind 

of Milwaukee, Wisconsin | Hart or 
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To the Man Who is Willing—and Will 


> 
. >, , ase 
Lo} FENDER AT SAN 3 
UMONT-TE 


We are prepared to offer unusual opportunities for money- 
making NOW and creating a competency for the FUTURE. 


For Contracts and Territory, address 


H. M. HARGROVE, President BEAUMONT, TEXAS 








We have something to offer in the way 
of a general agency that is very attractive 
to find with an old, consérvative life com- 
pany. It will pay anyone interested to in- 


vestigate. All communications confidential. 


Address Box 54, THE SPECTATOR, 
135 William Street, New York. 











The Fireman’s Fund 
is in the front rank | 
in fire, marine and 
automobile insurance. 





ONLY RURAL OLD LINE 
COMPANY 


Low Participating rates; double indemnity insurance; shortest, 
cleanest policies in the world; complete protection disability clause. 


THE AGRICULTURAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 


FRANCIS F. McGINNIS, 
President, General Counsel and Founder 


We are writing at the rate of six millions a year and 

have a particularly attractive proposition for men with 

clean records who can deliver the goods—as General, 
State or District Agents. 


WILLARD E KING, Vice-President and Manager of Agencies 
FRANKLIN A. BENSON, Secretary and Superintendent of Agents 


Home Office: BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 

















The Acid Test for Strength, 
| Liberality, Service and Low Cost 


places 
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SAL 
IFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 


high on the list 


CAPABLE AGENTS WANTED 























SOUTHLAND 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


———— 


Insurance in Force 


Over $66,000,000.00 


HARRY L. SEAY, President 


LAWRENCE M. CATHLES, 
Vice President & Actuary 
P. N. THEVENET, Secretary 
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STATE REPORTS ARE LATE 
: ie offices of public officials, so far 

as the keeping up of customary 
work is concerned, seem to have fared 
far worse during and since the war on 
account of the exigencies of changed con- 
ditions than establishments of private bus- 
iness concerns. In particular, it has been 
very noticeable, even in this current yeir, 
that many State insurance departments, 
because of labor conditions, have been 
extremely dtlatory in issuing their cus- 
tomary annual official reports, whereas, 
while there has been some delay on 
the part of private publishing houses, 
for example The Spectator Company, in 
publishing their annual publications, the 
latter have come out nearly on time ex- 
cept during the latter part of 1919, when 
work was particularly hampered by a 
printers’ strike. 

It may be recalled that in the good 
old days, MeCall 
superintendent of insurance of 
York State, the fire and marine report 
was issued in Iebruary, and The Spec- 


when John A. was 


New 


tator Company was able to expedite the 
publication of its Fire Insurance Pocket 
Index so that, in one year, first copies 
were received as early as Iebruary 0. 
Since then various factors have tended to 
bring about the later production of the 
publications named, one being a change 
in the law, extending the time for the 
filing of statements, and others being 
the large increase in the number and 
size of companies, the establishment of 
an audit bureau by the New York In- 
surance Department, which carefully 
checks over every statement received, 
and the requirement of the use of official 


valuations of securities by the insuratice 
companies, who are thus obliged to await 
receipt of such valuations. 

The statements themselves have been 
much elaborated in the last decade or 
two, and the growing size of the indi- 
vidual companies has entailed more work 
and delay. The annual report of the 
New York Insurance Department has 
expanded to such an extent that it now 
occupies five large volumes. One proni- 
nent State failed to issue its customary 
report two or three years ago, and there 
has been a growing tendency towards 
lateness in most of the State depart- 
ments. Even now, the reports covering 
the business of 1918 of several States 


have not been issued. Thus far this 
year complete reports covering the busi- 
1919 have been received from 
Alabama, Canada, Colorado, Connecti- 


cut, Michigan, Montana, Nevada, Rhode 


ness of 


Island, Utah, Washington and Wiscon- 
sin, and the fire reports of Illinois, Mas- 
sachusetts and New York have also been 
received, the latter within the past few 
weeks. 

It is a source of regret in insurance 
circles, however, that so many of the 
State reports appear so late in the year, 
and sometimes not until the second year 
following that for which statements are 
filed, which naturally impairs the value 
of such reports to the public. 


a current week has been a busy 


one for various classes of under- 


writers, who have been attending con- 
ventions and meetings in New York. 
The National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners held its adjourned meet- 
ing on Tuesday and Wednesday this 
week, and several of its committees have 
given hearings upon different features 





FEATURES IN THIS ISSUE 
Selling Preparation. 
Agents Hold Session. 
Industrial Company News. 
Life Presidents Convention. 
Agents’ Side in Controversy. 
“Running the Gauntlet” (cartoon). 
Dr. Hoffman on Health Insurance. 
Wisconsin Policies Ordered Cancelled. 
Insurance Commissioners Hold Con- 


vention and Hearings. 











of the insurance business. The Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Counsel also met 
on Tuesday and Wednesday, and the 
Association of Life Presi- 
dents is in ‘session Thursday and will 
The State 
North 


America is also holding its annual meet- 


Insurance 


continue through Friday. 
l‘ire Marshals’ Association of 
in New York, and sessions of the Na- 
tional Workmen’s Compensation Serv- 
ice Bureau and the National Counsel on 
Workmen's Compensation — Insurance 
were scheduled for yesterday and to-day. 
The America 
will hold its annual meeting in New York 
Na- 


tional Board of Fire Underwriters have 


Insurance l*ederation of 


to-morrow, and committees of the 


also convened this week. 


Ny iE. addresses made and to be made at 

the fourteenth annual convention ef 
the Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
the vital fea- 
tures of the life insurance business, and, 
i a 


dents deal with some of 


manner, constitute a review and 
a prophecy of the Nation’s growth 
With such general subjects as life in- 
surance investments, public expenditures 
and taxation, the stabilizing influence of 
life insurance, facts as to railroad 
operation, the development of life in- 
surance and its progress through con- 
structive regulation, thrift, agency rela- 
tions, taxation, ete., treated by eminent 
men in the business, and others outside 
of it, the record of the meeting should 
produce an excellent effect upon the 
public mind as well as being of value to 
those in attendance. 


MONG the important topics which 
have been receiving consideration 

this week by the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners are the calcu- 
lation of fire insurance profits and losses, 
and the proper basis for the organi- 
zation and supervision of reciprocal in- 
As to the former 
opinion seems to be crystalizing in favor 
of the earned premium and incurred loss 
As to 
the latter, however, while there appears 
to be substantial agreement that reci- 


surance exchanges. 


and expense basis of calculation. 


procal insurance associations should be 
supervised and should be required to 
comply with certain minimum require- 
ments, the precise fundamentals for this 
form of insurance are still open for dis- 
cussion. 
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ADVICE OF GREAT VALUE TO THE 
AMERICAN PEOPLE 
Opinions of the Nation’s Leaders, Past 
and Present, on Life Insurance 


A recent issue of THe Specrator contained 
the opinion of President-Elect Warren G. 
Harding as to the great value of life insurance 
especially addressed to the editor of THE Sprc- 
TATOR. 

The opinions of those who have been called 
upon by their fellow citizens to occupy the 
highest office in the land are necessarily en- 
titled to a great deal of consideration. During 
the past forty years all Presidents of the 
United States have given their unqualified en- 
dorsement as to the value of life insurance and 
most of them have participated in their benefits. 

During the year 1919 the life insurance com- 
panies paid to the heirs of the late Theodore 
Roosevelt in settlement of his policies the sum 
of $85,000. 

The advice these opinions by presidents give 
to the American people is therefore of great 
assistance to agents in their daily work. 

Under the title stated above The Spectator 
Company has just issued a new ten page leaflet, 
or, more strictly speaking, a folder, containing 
portraits of Ex-Presidents Cleveland, Roose- 
velt and Taft, and President Wilson and Presi- 
dent-Elect Harding, with a quoted sentiment 
from each relative to the great system of life 
insurance. It forms an effective canvassing 
document as well as a souvenir of five dis- 
tinguished statesmen. 

“Advice of Great Value to the American 
People” is published in two sizes, both editions 
selling at the same schedule of prices. Each 
page of the ten pages of the larger size 
measures 434 x 9 inches, this leaflet being 
printed on a heavy coated paper for desk dis- 
play and also for carrying in the pocket. This 
edition on request will be delivered flat for 
framing. 

The page of the smaller edition measures 
3% x 6 inches, which enables the ten-page 
leaflet to slip easily into a No. 5 envelope. 
Specify the edition desired when ordering. 

The leaflet can be procured at the following 
prices: Sample copy, 15 cents; 100 copies, $4; 
500 copies, $15; 1000 copies, $25; 5000 copies, 
$100; 10,000 copies, $180. Address all orders 
to The Specator Company, 135 William street, 
New York. 





Promotion for F. M. Hastings 

The Guardian Life Insurance Company of 
America, of New York, announces the ap- 
pointment of Francis M. Hastings as manager 
at Topeka, Kan. Mr. Hastings has been in the 
insurance business for eleven years, for the 
past two years representing the Guardian as 
a district manager through the Topeka agency. 
He will continue the present offices of the com- 


pany at 231-232 New England building, and is 
planning to establish district agencies in vari- 
ous parts of Kansas as quickly as suitable men 
can be found to put in charge. 

Topeka has always ranked high among the 
Guardian’s agencies as regards production, and 
Mr. Hastings’ numerous friends in the insur- 
ance profession express complete confidence in 
his ability to keep Topeka well up among the 
company’s leaders. 





Financial and Household Necessity 

The Manhattan Life, in a recent bulletin, 
draws attention to the ever increasing esteem 
with which the lay public regards insurance. 
It says: 


The idea that the laborer is worthy of his 
hire has come to the front to stay. The life in- 
surance contract has been adapted to the needs 
of all kinds of business, big and little. Imagine 
insurance to protect an estate against loss 
through heavy inheritance taxes being sold 
thirty years ago. New needs have taught new 
developments for the life insurance business. 
It is only a short time since banking institutions 
were influenced to make the amount of life in- 
surance which a man carries a consideration 
when he applied to his bank for a loan. The 
great growth of corporation and partnership 
insurance must not be overlooked. Businesses 
have been saved time and again from going to 
the wall on the death of one of the chief ex- 
ecutives, simply because some painstaking agent 
had foreseen such a possibility and so had per- 
suaded the head of the firm to protect his busi- 
ness. The fact that life insurance is no longer 
urged solely for the protection of the family 
certainly does not detract from its usefulness, 
for the saving of the bread winner’s business 
certainly means very often the difference be- 
tween penury and ease for the family which 
has been left behind. 

Under such favorable conditions as have 
existed in the past few years it is no wonder 
that the life insurance in force has increased 
perceptibly and that the business has never 
stood higher in public estimation as a financial 
and household necessity, as well as a guarantor 
of commercial credit. 


May Head IIlinois Department 
Among those mentioned for the Insurance 
Superintendency for Illinois, under the new 
administration, is Judge W. H. Crum, chief 
clerk in the Illinois Insurance Department. 
Judge Crum has had long insurance experience 

in the department in various capacities. 





“How to Sell Insurance” 

Send us six copies of the above book. We 
can make very good use of them, as it is cer- 
tainly an excellent book for the close study of 
the agents—C. A. Nourse, Assistant Secretary 
of Foreign Agencies, Sun Life Assurance 
Company of Canada. 


—H. C. Walburn of West Virginia and T. C. 
Meyer of Wisconsin are the first two men to make 
the million-dollar mark on examined business for the 
Bankers Life of Des Moines for 1920, 
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THE OTIS HANN COMPANY, INC. 


Conservation of Life Policies by Pioneers 
in this Special Work 


It is well said that “a policy saved is a policy 
made,” and the Otis Hann Company, Inc., of 
Chicago, is proving that it is practicable to 
save many a policy to the life companies. 
Their specialty is reconstructing business which 
has ceased or will cease to be valuable to com- 
panies, agents, policyholders and beneficiaries. 
Thus they procure the transfer of old and 
obsolete policies to new forms at a guaranteed 
rate; prevent lapses by caring for sick business 
before it is too late! reinstate business which 
las been converted into paid-up or extended 
insurance, or rearrange insurance to the better 
satisfaction of the insured. In this way their 
efforts are of value to all concerned, and con- 
duce to the profit, not only of policyholders, 
but of companies and agents. 

This is a work for expert operators; men of 
actuarial ability, integrity and honesty of pur- 
pose, and cannot be successfully accomplished 
by correspondence or by novices. The Otis 
Hann Company has an_ organization with 
twenty years of experience, covering the entire 
United States; is representing many high class 
companies with combined business of over one 
billion of insurance, and has rendered them a 
valuable service, and is revamping policies for 
all of them, at a profit to them and to their 
agents, who particularly appreciate our services. 


Augustus C. Remmel Dead 

Augustus Caleb Remmel, aged thirty-eight, 
chairman of the Republican State Central 
Committee and assistant manager of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company died at his residence 
in Little Rock, Ark., December 3, after a brief 
illness of hemorrhagic malarial fever. Mr. 
Remmel was born in Fort Wayne, Ind., June 
8, 1882, and came to Little Rock about twenty 
years ago as a deputy in the office of his uncle, 
H. L. Remmel, then collector of internal 
reventie. 


C. W. Scovel to Address Life Underwriters 

At the next monthly meeting of the Life 
Underwriters Association of New York, to be 
held at the Arkwright Club, December 14, 
Charles W. Scovel of Pittsburgh will be the 
speaker, his subject being “Income Insurance.” 


American Life Convention Proceedings 

The American Life Convention has issued 
to its members minutes of the proceedings of 
the fifteenth annual meeting which was held 
at Kansas City, Mo., on September 22-24, 1920. 
It makes a book of 264 pages, and is em- 
bellished by a portrait of H. W. Johnson, who 
was. president in I919-1920. 
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LIFE INSURANCE PRESIDENTS IN SESSION 





Fourteenth Annual Convention Held in Hotel Astor, New York—To Last 
Two Days 





BETTERMENT OF SERVICE THE PRINCIPAL THEME 





Fred A. Howland in Opening Address Outlines the Growth ‘of Life Insurance from 
Its Inception to the Present Day 


The fourteenth annual convention of the 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents be- 
gan a two-day session this morning, Decem- 
ber 9, at the Hotel Astor, New York. 

“Betterment of Life Insurance Service” was 
the keynote of the addresses delivered and the 
fact that the present period coincides with the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the birth of life 
insurance in this country gave occasion for 
many happy and instructive comparisons. 

The chairman’s address, delivered by Fred 
A. Howland, president of the National Life of 
Montpelier, Vt., outlined the growth of life 
insurance from its inception to the present 
day, “a history and prophecy of the nation’s 
growth.” He said in part: 


The early history of life insurance in Eng- 
land, and to a less extent in this country, is 
largely a story of forfeitures, failures, and 
scandals. For a time there was no accepted 
standard of solvency and apparently little 
comprehension of the actuarial principles fun- 
damental to a safe and equitable conduct of the 
business. It may fairly be said that to Elizur 
Wright largely belongs the credit of originat- 
ing and making effective through legislation 
net reserve valuation, non-forfeiture, and cash 
values, the trinity that has made life insurance 
in this country what it is and opened the door 
to the almost limitless possibilities of what it 
niay become. 

As late as 1859 Wright was ridiculed and 
derided by some of the most distinguished 
mathematicians of England and this country 
for declining to accept gross valuation as a 
test of solvency. His consequent refusal to ad- 
mit to Massachusetts an eminent English com- 
pany because it did not meet the requirements 
of the net reserve test developed the most 
- dramatic and far-reaching episode in the his- 
tory of life insurance. 

In passing, it should be said that the debt of 
the institution of life insurance to Elizur 
Wright is of a magnitude that cannot be esti- 
mated; and a tardy recognition of his service 
to mankind should at least include an adequate 
biography of this great genius and an endur- 
ing memorial. 

Through Wright’s efforts Massachusetts as 
a pioneer made net reserve valuation the legal 
test of solvency in 1858, passed the first non- 
forfeiture law in 1861, and enacted the first 
cash surrender value statute in 1880. The stable 
development of life insurance in this country 
awaited the adoption throughout the United 
States of these fundamentals, and to their final 
and general acceptance with certain modifica- 
tions may be largely attributed the great meas- 
ure of public confidence enjoyed by the com- 
panies we represent. Net valuation insured 
solvency, non-forfeiture preserved equities, 
and cash surrender values gave the policy 
negotiability. The reluctance with which these 
creat reforms were accepted throws a flood of 
light on the early statues of the business and 
in large part explains the slow growth of 
public confidence in the soundness of the in- 
stitution. 

With the actuarial principles of the business 
well established and generally accepted by all 
Id line companies, it would seem that the way 





was open to an uninterrupted growth along 
sound lines. But it remained to be demon- 
strated that in life insurance, as in other en- 
deavors, the human factor is an _ essential 
element. What Sheppard Homans in 1859 
claimed with ‘respect to the English societies 
was later demonstrated in the United States, 
“that something more than mathematical talent, 
something more than names, however honor- 
able and responsible, is requisite for the safe 
and successful management of life insurance 
companies.” 

That the amount of life insurance in force 
in this country in 1886 was actually less than 
the amount in force in 1871 may be charged to 
the companies themselves. The lessons of those 
lean years and of still later days must not be 
torgotten in the unexampled prosperity of the 
present. 

Life insurance in its modern and accepted 
status is an American institution. The funda- 
mental principles justifying its existence were 
tirst developed and applied here. The volume 
of life insurance in force in American com- 
panies far exceeds that in all other companies 
of all other countries. In fact, it may fairly be 
claimed that sociologically life insurance repre- 
sents the greatest contribution that the genius 
and enterprise of America have thus far made 
to the civilizing forces of the world, and its 
possibilities are limitless. 

It is the great duty and the great privilege of 
the life insurance men of America to develop 
these possibilities. Speaking broadly and dis- 
regarding the readjustments temporarily af- 
fecting allbusiness conditions were never sO 
favorable. ; 

We represent a great enterprise that has 
passed through the ordeals of the war on pre- 
war standards with assets, business and 
prestige increased. 

At a time when a supreme need of the hour 
is thrift, life insurance is meeting that need 
beyond any other established agency. 

Company investments are intrinsically sound 
and so distributed as to contribute to the public 
welfare. 

The men in the field are united in earnest 
efforts to maintain at a high level the quality 
and efficiency of the great work of solicitation. 

The home office is recognizing as never be- 
fore its own responsibility for bad agency 
practice and is keenly feeling its obligation to 
co-operate more effectively with the field in 
eliminating such practice. 

The Insurance Commissioners of the coun- 
try are grouped in a national organization 
which is entitled to and possesses the con- 
fidence of the public and the companies, under 
such joint control as largely minimizes the 
difficulties inherent in State supervision. — 

The companies themselves represented in the 
American Life Convention and in this associa- 
tion are co-operating and will continue to co- 
operate in a spirit of harmony which places life 
insurance, the institution, above special corpo- 
rate considerations. ; 

In short, all the agencies of the business are 
more and more viewing questions with refer- 
ence to their effect upon the policyholder him- 
self and his beneficiaries. 

Nothing less than eternal vigilance, how- 
ever, will be the price of maintaining our pres- 
ent vantage ground. e 

Foreign observers point to three traits as 
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conspicuous in American life: (1) Waste- 
fulness, (2) speculation, and (3) disregard of 
contract obligations. None of these traits 
must find a place in American life insurance. 
The relationship of the company to the policy- 
holder is in essence, if not in law, that of a 
trustee. The combined obligations of Amer- 
ican life companies to the insured and bene- 
ficiaries, both in the nature of the contracts 
and their volume, constitute the greatest 
trusteeship in existence, and if the business is 
to stand the test of time and continue under 
private ownership it must be conducted with 
the high purpose and scrupulous care which 
the heavy obligation of the trustee relationship 
imposes. 

Waste and extravagance are inexcusable in 
a business designed to promote thrift. 

Speculation in any form cannot be condoned 
in a trustee. 

Ungrudging and complete performance of 
contract obligations and mutuality of treat- 
ment of policyholders and beneficiaries must 
be always and under all conditions observed. 

These high standards are being followed as 
never before by American life insurance com- 
panies. The perpetuity of the business under 
private control depends upon their rigid main- 
tenance. Neither things present nor things to 
come—not even the corrupting lure of new 
business, which more than all else has been 
responsible for company malfeasance—must 
be allowed to separate us from these standards. 
If we adhere to them the future of American 
life insurance is secure. 


Havey Fiske’s AppRESS 


A feature of the first morning’s program 
was the address of Haley Fiske, president of 
the Metropolitan Life, on “Life Insurance In- 
vestment—What, Where and Why.” The sub- 
ject, as pointed out in Mr. Fiske’s address, is 
interesting for three reasons: first, because of 
the immense amount of the funds of the com- 
panies; second, because of the need of capital 
in various directions; and third, because of the 
enormous number of people who are interested 
as life insurance policyholders. He continued: 


Two-fifths of the entire population of the United 
States are insured in what are called “‘old-line’? com- 
panies—that is, in companies issuing policies on the 
level-premium plan. This plan requires great accumu- 
lations to provide for the maturity of the insurance. 
The plan is familiar enough to you; but I doubt if 
people generally understand the function of the 
reserves which by their size attract a great deal of 
attention, sometimes of prejudice, because of the 
power involved in the possession and care of huge 
sums of money, and occasionally of temptation to 
legislatures in the matter of taxation. 


RESERVE LIABILITIES 


These reserves in 39 companies whose assets are 
nearly 91 per cent of the combined assets of 266 
level-premium companies operating in the United 
States amounted at the end of 1919 to about five 
billions of dollars. Many people look upon these five 
billions as free assets, and do not know they are also 
liabilities. The public ought to understand this. The 
level-premium plan of insurance was designed, as the 
name indicates, to issue policies the premiums upon 
which are the same during the life of the policies. It 
is certain that the cost of insurance increases each 
year after age 10 because the rate of mortality in- 
creases. More people out of each thousand die every 
year with increasing age. The “natural insurance” 
plan of assessment companies, therefore, involves in- 
creased premiums with advancing age. It is obvious 
that as the period of life approaches the less productive 
age the premium becomes more of a burden and finally 
becomes almost prohibitive. The level-premium plan 
takes the cost of insurance through life and divides it 
so that the premium will be the same as that charged 
upon the issue of the policy. It follows that at the 
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beginning the holder pays more than the premium 
necessary to carry the mortality cost for the year. The 
excess premium This takes 
care of the deficit in the premium when the age has 
advanced so that. the premium charged is less than the 
1cortality cost of the year. The companies must in- 
vest the reserve at a rate of interest that, added to the 
reserves themselves and future premiums, will produce 
the full amount of the insurance when it becomes 


you cannot apply this 


is the reserve. reserve 


due. Of course formula in 
individual cases because many people do not live out 
their expectancy; but mortality tables are constructed 
to apply to thousands of lives, and on the whole mass 
the reserves do provide the funds to pay the insurance. 
Thus the reserves become a liability and are a capital. 


A Tax on CAPITAL 


It is hard to get this simple and obvious fact into 
the heads of legislators. When they propose to levy 
a tax on reserves they are levying a tax on capital; 
they are confiscating a part of the consideration re- 
ceived by the companies for the contracts the com- 
panies have issued; they are taking away the money 
to fulfill their obligations; they 
deposits the 


the companies need 
are robbing the policyholders of the 
policyholders have made, out of which their policies 
are to be paid. It is one thing to tax premiums, for 
in that case the companies can add the tax to the pre- 
mium, and all that is done by that is to tax savings. 
And it is one thing to tax corporate incomes, for that 
is to take away a part of the excess interest earned. 
The objections to these forms of taxes are objections 
based upon the taxing thrift, of 
penalizing savings for widows and orphans. But it is 
for that is con- 


inadvisability of 


quite another thing to tax reserves, 
fiscation of capital. 

The necessity of earning interest on the reserves is 
for interest enters into the calculation of the 
premiums. The statute fixes the rate of 
which is assumed in the calculation. 
interest earned and the saving, if any, on the rate of 
mortality assumed, that create surplus. The surplus 
of all the American companies is stated by the Year 
Book to be $316,800,000, though due to the variation 
certain companies make up their state- 


clear, 
interest 
It is the excess 


in the way 
ments, it is impossible to say this is accurate. But 
taking the figures as reported it is, you see, 
about 6 per cent of the reserves and a little over 5 
per cent of the assets—surely a margin small enoug! 


only 


to prove that the companies have been as liberal as 
possible in paying dividends to policyholders. That a 
reasonable surplus must be kept is evident not only 
on the general principle of safeguarding investments 
provide 


fluctuations in values, but also to 


epidemics 


against 


against possible which upset mortality 


assumptions. The surplus is accumulated out of an 
excess of interest over the assumed rate and out of 
savings in mortality, if any, and of course, out of 


savings in assumed expenses; which last matter is 


outside of the subject given to me to discuss. 
The management of the 
sponsibility of taking such care cf the 


companies has the re 
assets as will 
produce an excess of interest over the rate assumed. 
This responsibility is great. The sum of the assets 
of the 39 companies mentioned above is prodigious. 
At the end of 1919 it was $6,158,697,723. What are 
the principles which should govern investments? The 
most important is safety and the statutes on that 
principle limit the companies to certain classes of in- 
vestments. Within these limits what principles apply? 
First, naturally, investments 
safe, pay the highest return. 
this there should be other principles borne in mind. 
One is the needs of the public. Another, the needs 
of the localities in which the policyholders 
Another, the necessities of government, 
local. Another, the needs of the policyholders them- 
selves os ‘individual capitalists. Let us, in taking up 
discussion of these principles, mention the last first. 


those which, while 


But in the application of 


reside. 


Federal and 


PoOLICYHOLDERS ARE CAPITALISTS 
It is a comforting thing to consider the holder of a 
policy a capitalist ipso facto, because of the enormous 
number of policyholders. 
two-fifths of the population. 
in force in the 39 companies whose assets, as I have 


I have said that it is about 
The number of policies 


said, are about 91 per cent of the combined assets of 
“the 266 companies named in the reports, was at the 


end of 1919 fifty-eight millions. Many are insured 
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in more than one company. We have made calcula- 
tions, based upon the claimants’ statements of thou- 


death claims, which convince us that the 
number of individual lives insured is forty millions. 
In these days when capital is assailed it is well to 


themselves are 


sands of 


bring home to the people that they 
They forget it. The industrial insurance 
companies had at the end of 1919 about forty-four 
millions of industrial policies in force, insuring about 
workingmen and 


capitalists. 


individual 
In their ordinary depart- 
companies had working 
afford to pay their pre- 


thirty-three millions of 
women and their children. 
ts these millions 


men more 


people insured who could 
miums annually, semi-annually or quarterly instead of 
weekly. These people own the assets back of these 
policies. 

I remember addressing some agents who had repre- 
sented the east side New York city, 
pointing out to them as a fact they should bring home 


population of 


to their people, that these people should have no envy 
cf capitalists. When they peer through the windows 
of the restaurant of a big hotel and see the diners 
corging themselves, let them say not words of jealousy, 
but of encouragement—“‘Go on, eat, spend your money: 
what you are doing is to help the hotel company pay 
the interest on our eight million-dollar mortgage on the 
hotel property.” It is important to teach the working 
people that they are the capitalists and that attack on 
capital investments is an attack upon themselves. Over- 
taxation, confiscation, failure to help public utilities by 
adequate rates, is robbing them, 


refusing to permit 


It is important that legislators and mem 


should realize this ele 


not the rich. 
public commissions 
And they should remember that injustice 
e or permitted by them not to the 
wealthy, but to their own constituents who put them in 
office. It is 


roads, the trolley lines, the public buildings, the tele- 


bers of 
mental fact. 
| is injustice 
not the rich who own the steam rail- 
phones, the water supply, the sewerage systems; it is 


the poor and the people of moderate means whose 


savings are invested in these enterprises. The insur- 


ance companies’ investments belong to these in a mass. 


Pottcy Loans 


But there jis one form of investment which applies to 
the policyholder as an individual: that is investment in 
loans. We back of the 


policies are the reserves, and after paying premiums 


policy have explained that 
for three years the reserves begin to mount up, for, as 
already shown, it is in the earlier years of the life of 
the policy that the excess of the premium over the 


year’s cost of insurance is largest. There often comes 


time when the policyholder needs to borrow and 
where perhaps his only collateral is his policy. He 


realizes then that he is a capitalist. for there is no 


safer collateral for a company to lend on than a 


reserve in its own possession. The 39 companies had 


actually invested at the end of 1919 over seven hun- 


dred and thirty-two millions of dollars in premium 


notes and loans to their policyholders—or nearly 12 


per cent of the entire assets! IJIlere the companies 


have made a perfectly safe’ investment, earning an 


adequate rate of interest—5, 5'4 or 6 per cent. 
GOVERNMENT NECESSITIES 

President Fiske then outlined another prin- 
ciple on which investments should be made— 
the necessities of Government instancing the 
purchase of Liberty and Victory Bonds, by the 
companies to the extent of over $700,000,000. 
He spoke also of the companies’ investment in 
public -utilities railroads, real estate mortgages, 
farm loans, etc., concluding as follows: 

I have said enough to indicate what insurance com 
panies can do, singly and in co-operation. There is 
a great field here for the cultivation of crops that will 
pay great dividends and which will tie up people and 
vovernments in a combined movement that will benetit 


he community and teach legislatures that co-operation 
is better than regulative investment restriction and 


} 


unpering taxation 


GeorcE I. CocHrAN’s ADDRESS 
George I. Cochran, president, Pacific Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, Los Angeles, took 
for his topic “The Primary Purpose of Life 
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Insurance: Its Stabilizing Influence Upon the 
Nation.” He pointed out that the subject-mat- 
ter of a life insurance contract is, of course. 
human life, which in this day of intensified 
civilization has become extremely valuable, 
and that life insurance is universally admitted 
as one of the best means of protecting the in- 
terests dependent upon the life of the indi 
vidual. It would be utterly impossible for a 
man of limited means to arrange say for the 
payment of $10,000 at his death in any other 
way. It is found by experience that if a suf- 
ficiently large group pay into the common 
coffer a series of small payments based on 
sound actuarial calculations that the fund thus 
provided will pay the capital sum upon the 
death of each contributor and eventually pro 
vide a sum sufficient to take care of all. 

As the primary purpose of life insurance is 
protection for. the insured’s family or other 
dependents, for his business, and for his own 
old age, the companies have consistently kept 
two objects constantly in view: 

1. The adaptation of the policy in amount and in 
the manner of 


premium payments to the 


convenience and ability to pay. 


insured’s 
As a result, policies 
are avail: ars - 

are available bearing amounts from a few dollars up 


to hundreds of thousands, and even millions, and 






}enuum payments may be made weekly, month] 


quarterly, semi-annually, annually, or in one sum, 
according to the requirements of the policy. 

2, The payment of the proceeds of the policy in 
such manner as to most fully continue the protection 
which the insured gave to his dependents during his 
own lifetime. 

All companies now provide for the payment of the 
polic in one sum or in 


quarterly, 


instalments—monthly. 
annually, and for a 
years, or for the life of the beneficiary. 
The elasticity of policy contracts because of these two 
features, to 


semi-annually, fixed 


period of 
which might be added a third feature, 
or provision for permanent and total disability, greatly 
cnhances the value of life 
there are but few 


stabilizing insurance. 


Moreover, people nowadays, re- 


gardless of occupation and whether or not they are 


standard or sub-standard, who cannot get some kind 
of life insurance to cover their need for protection. 
This topic involves the question whether insurance 
has a stabilizing effect upon the individual and the 
nation, and it will be readily admitted by any thought- 
ful person that this must necessarily be the case. It 
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scems almost superfluous. to attempt to trafe 
such an obvious pro] OSill yy 
Phe stabilizing influence of life insurance upon the 


individual may be evidenced in many ways: 


a) In a material way, it helps to form sys 
tematic habits. It necessitates the creation of a 
family budget so that the premium shall be provided 
Tor 

(>) It means punctuality, because the pren 
has to be paid on time or the insurance is placed it 
jeopardy. 


(c) It conduces to efficiency, because the insured 
is able to devote himself to his daily tasks without 
fear of the future. 

(a) Ft thrift, 
creases in value from time to time, and js one of tlie 
best mediums for and forehanded 
must be made for this expense. 


means because the insurance i! 


saving provision 
(e) It adds to the credit of the insured, becaus¢ 
if his earning capacity ceases a fund is provid 
take care of himself and his family and other ob! 
tions, and it enables the insured to create an est 
for himself, which he probably could not otherwis« 
(f) The moral effect upon the individual gives 
self-confidence. 
feels that he jis duty to his 


(g) He doing his 


family and those depending upon him by arrangiug 


for their care and comfort in case his aid is 
drawn, and for himself in case of his own old age 
disability. 

(h) He = goes work with 


about his daily 
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buoyancy and self-satisfaction than he otherwise could. 
Life insurance is also a stabilizing influence upon the 
family. During the life of the insured it promotes 
a feeling of security and contentment and after the 
death of the insured it guarantees the independence 
of the beneficiaries, their proper education and pre- 
serves the integrity of the family. 

Life insurance also has a stabilizing influence upon 
business. Through the medium of life insurance the 
continuity of business is insured, the character of the 
business is elevated, and its credit placed upon a 
sound and permanent basis. It begets confidence in 
all concerned, and is conducive to better work and 
service. 

Life insurance has also a stabilizing influence upon 
the community. It prevents pauperism, it promotes 
the maintenance of the accustomed standards of living, 
and is conducive to habits of thrift. 

And, finally, life insurance has also a stabilizing in- 
fluence upon the State and Nation. The stability of 
any government consists largely in the contentment of 
the masses. The home is the unit from which all com- 
munity life radiates. Any agency which creates a 
mental or moral uplift in the home is a powerful 
factor towards the stabilization of the nation. It im- 
proves citizenship. The insured having a stake in the 
prosperity and security of the nation feels a greater 
responsibility and takes a greater interest in the 
duties of a citizen. He watches and criticises the 
civic budget and the acts of public officials, and takes 
an added interest in sound and proper legislation. 

If the large sums of money distributed as life in- 
surance benefits were to be suddenly withdrawn or 
stopped the condition of society would almost border 
on a panic, and possibly result in the wreck of com- 
munity life. There is no other agency which so scien 
tifically provides for the general distribution of bene- 
fits to the needy. The benefits to the individual him- 
self, to his family and dependents, to the community 
life, to business’ interests, and to the nation at large 
are so great, so helpful and so universal that it is 
almost beyond the power of language to fortray them 
proterly. 

In conclusion it might be of interest to consider 
whether the benefits of life insurance are being 
availed of by the American people. The President.of 
the United States recently advised the ‘Nation. ‘to 
practice thrift. Heads of great commercial enter 
prises are advising their patrons and employees ° to 
think and practice thrift. Life insurance e¢empanies 
are urging thrift in the purchase of life insurance. 
Last year the insurance world discussed with uncon- 
cealed amazement the tremendous increase “in’ new 
life insurance bought by. the American people. 
analyzed it and sought to understand the reasons for 
it. This year we are more than surprised to find a 
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still further increased volume of new business. Last 
year, which vastly exceeded previous records in 
volume of new life insurance, was the biggest year in 
extravagance and the people seemed to go the limit in 
almost profligate individual expenditure. This year, 
being one of thrift and retrenchment, it was hardly 
expected that the large volume of life insurance brsi- 
ness would be kept up. 

During the earlier months of this year a canvass 
of the situation disclosed new business in larger 
volume than in 1919. By mid-year, however, it was 
manifest that the process of deflation was making 
itself felt in most lines of business. The question 
then naturally arose as to the extent t» which the 
business of life insurance wold be affected by this 
curtailment. 

Again recourse was had by the association to the 
good offices of the companies for statistics to answer 
this question. Their response has been, as always, 
prompt and representative One hundred and fifty- 
three companies whose volume of new business for 
1919 comprises 9614 per cent of the total for 266 com- 
panies, as recorded in the Blue Book, have contributed 
their 1920 statistics. Actual figures were available for 
the first ten months of the year. The figures for the 
two final months were estimated by each company. 
The resultant estimate for the year shows a probable 
aggregate of new business by these 153 companies 
amounting to $9,700,000,000, as against $8,024,000,000 
actually produced by them in 1919. This indicates 
an estimated increase of 21.06 per cent for 1920 over 
1919. Application of the same ratio of increase to the 
Blue Book totals for 1919 gives an estimated total of 
new insurance for 1920, by all American companies, 
aggregating $10,066,000,000, distributed among more 
than thirteen million policyholders, as against $8,314,- 
000,000 distributed among more than twelve million 
two hundred thousand policyholders for 1919, the year 
of extravagance. 

F. H. Ertswortu’s Appress 

F. H. Ellsworth, Michigan Commissioner 
of Insurance, spoke on “The Progress of 
Insurance Through Constructive Regulation,” 
making the preliminary statement that the 
character of the insurance business, the method 
of conducting its operations, and the nature of 
the contracts, make insurance peculiarly a busi- 
ness subject. to regulation. No argument is 
necessary to justify this conclusion, for it is a 
generally accepted principle that there must be 
a department‘ authorized to take an active part 
In a proper regulation of this business. He 
outlined the duties of the Insurance Commis- 
sioner as follews: 


First, to require that the laws of the State are 
obeyed; second, to see that the citizens of his State 
are justly treated by the insurance corporations, and 
third, to see that the insurance corporations are pro- 
tected when operating under authority of the De- 
partment. 

Insurance dealings are with a large number of in- 
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dividuals, involve large accumulations of money and 
demand an agreement, the terms of which are fre 
quently misunderstood or misinterpreted, and the de- 
partment entrusted with these responsibilities must 
demand justice for all parties concerned. 


Mr. Ellsworth continued: 


By the co-operation early established between the 
companies and commissioners, proposed legislation 
receives careful attention, and recommendations for 
changes are made only after a full discussion by the 
commissioners and representatives of the companies, 
and all angles of the subject thoroughly reviewed. This 
system has been productive of much uniform legisla- 
tion, and stimulates the activities for improvement 
of a perfect understanding between the companies and 
supervising officials, with the result that sane and 
constructive measures receive endorsement. By this 
combined effort we now have in many States anti- 
twisting and anti-rebate laws, and many other standard 
provisions for the betterment of insurance regulation. 
No longer does the Insurance Commissioner insist 
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upon making an examination of all the companies 
operating in his State, nor those located where his ex- 
aminers might wish to take a summer outing. If he 
will examine the companies domiciled in his own State 
he has fulfilled the convention requirements, except 
when invited to participate in a joint examination. 
Examinations were formerly a source of great annoy- 
ance to Department and company officials, but the 
difficulty has been solved, and, I believe, to the 
satisfaction of all concerned. 

Many causes can be assigned for the progress of life 
insurance, and possibly the two most important are 
service and publicity. A better study has been made 
of the needs of the people, and the policy contracts 
are more clearly defined, with surrender values and 
loan privileges extended, various options offered, with 
a safeguard against lapses and numerous other pro- 
visions, some-due to company initiative, and others to 
legislation, but the insurance-buying public is being 
niitiated into the many mysteries surrounding insur- 
ance, with increased interest in its benefits. The 
companies are awakening to the necessity of greater 
publicity and establishing a closer relationship be- 
tween the insurer and the insured, with substantial 
benefits to both. 

Life insurance is not only an important factor of 
the social spirit, but it is an absolutely essential part 
of an ideal condition of civilized life. Life insurance 
strengthens family ties, encourages thrift, promotes 
responsibility and elevates the general character of the 
people. 

The regulation of the business in the United States 
is largely a matter of the last fifty years, and its wide 
application is a matter of the past twenty-five years. 
Possibly one of the greatest handicaps imposed on in- 
surance has been the many conflicting laws of the 
various States, which an operating company has been 
compelled to recognize. Numerous difficulties con- 
front the life insurance companies, which the State 
system presents, but the policy of the Commissioners 
is to lend aid wherever possible, for the purpose of 
securing uniform legislation and regulation. Gratify- 
ing results are in evidence everywhere, due to the co- 
operation between the companies and_ supervising 
officials. We realize the amount of labor, detail 
and expense involved in the keeping of company 
records, and it is our purpose to ask only for informa- 
tion necessary and to avoid confusion by having this 
information uniform. Generally speaking, the com- 
panies have always expressed a willingness to supply 
the departments with every item and detail of in- 
formation that may be demed necessary, and only 
reasonably ask that the departments agree on the in- 
formation desired. 

The vast majority of companies are honestly and 
efficiently managed, and are just with their policy- 
holders, but we do have mingled in some violators of 
the law, whose operations may be temporarily con- 
cealed. Under the present system they cannot operate 
at length, for the usual supervision of the departments 
and the co-operation of the reliable companies will 
soon detect the dishonest operations of these officials. 

One of the great troubles to the departments has 
been the operations of the agent, and while the 
volume of business has increased, the complaints to 
the Department have increased, due chiefly to an im- 
provement in the class of agents selected. The agent, 
now, to compete successfully, must not misrepresent 
the contract he is selling, nor misrepresent another 

ympany, for all companies licensed by the Depart- 
nent are on an equal basis, and entitled to proper 
respect. Company management has materially im- 
proved this condition, which was formerly a source of 
great annoyance. 

Complaints made to the Department against com- 
are often due to the failure of the policy- 
holder to read or understand his contracts, who, on 
explanation as to his rights, is generally satisfied. To 
avoid many of these jnquiries the Department has 
rendered a valuable assistance by insisting that the 
contracts submitted are properly worded, with no 
question as to the meaning and rights of the parties. 
Law suits can be avoided and a large expense saved 
to both parties by plainly worded contracts, and all 
pportunity for misunderstanding removed. 

We still have the old relic known as the retaliatory 
iw, which the departments are compelled to recog- 
nize, and the Commissioner must administer a penalty 
to an innocent company because another compay is 
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“Because 
my cor- 


We 


conditions 


unjustly punished. must say, 
laws impose upon 
porations I must impose the same unjust and arbitrary 
conditions on your companies.” The original inten- 
tion, of course, was to improve operating conditions, 
but it works a hardship in many cases. This feature, 
and the subject of taxes, should be recognized and a 
uniform effort made to bring about a just and equi- 
table method for a proper disposition of these sub- 
jects, which should materially assist the companies 
in the services rendered the public. 

Laws were early passed requiring the filing of 
annual reports by the companies; then followed 
examinations to be made by the Department, which 
are still two of the most important statutes in force. 
Many officials have inquired why we supervise insur- 
ance corporations so closely, and not other corpora- 
tions. There is stil! some evidence of resentment, 
and while the official may be folite to our examiners, 
he still has a feeling that the State or public is not 
an interested party. I find this class of officials rep- 
resents a very small minority, and a company with a 
proper management and in good financial condition 
extends a hearty welcome, knowing our report will be 
complimentary, which may be needed to advance the 
interests of the company. 

Life insurance companies form the great essential 
clearing houses for the accumulation of large funds of 
capital, which are made available for general invest- 
ment, under the statutes, of the various States, and 
these investments occupy a decidedly important part 
in our national credit system. The assets of life insur- 
ance companies in the United States are in excess of 
six billions of dollars, which has been accumulated 
for the protection of policyholders, and represents 
years of saving by the purchasers of life insurance. 
The sacrifice of the purchaser is the contribution for 
general welfare, and, in addition to providing for a 
contingency, he has made possible this great fund for 
investment. He expects, and it is the duty of, the 
State to protect the accumulations of these people 
and to prevent the waste by unscrupulous officials and 
protect the honest and faithful official, who is in- 
terested in the development of his company and the 
good he may be able to accomplish for the public. 

We can have State regulation, but the business 
cannot be treated as purely State business. Its 
operations must be viewed from a national stand- 
point, which provides for a continuation of the ex- 
cellent work already accomplished by the Commis- 
sioners’ Association. Life insurance has had a phe- 
nomenal growth in this country, which is sufficient 
evidence that the regulations have been favorable to 
its progress, and supervision of such a nature as to 
permit its broadest development. 

Supervision, to be worthy of the name, must keep 
pace not only with the swift strides of the insurance 
business, but also minister to the increasing needs 
and demands of the people, our chief aim and purpose 
being to safeguard the people insured, protect the 
integrity of the organizations supervised, maintain 
a wholesome relationship and allow substantial exten- 
sion of legitimate operations. As insurance expands, 
so must the Department expand, to keep pace with 
the increasing demands of the State’s development. 

The departments are compelled to face many of the 
same problems confronting the companies, due to the 
expansion of the business, but these difficulties must 
be solved in the interest of betterment of life insur- 
ance service, to meet public requirements and pro- 
vide the protection demanded. 

Insurance has increased from every angle, and I 
have reason to believe the system now in force will 
continue for a constructive regulation. The outlook 
for the future of life insurance is most encouraging, 
and general conditions of the country are favorable for 
a continuation of the wonderful growth which this 
business has enjoined. 

We have seen genuine life insurance demonstrate 
its success with an accomplishment of good financial 
results to the masses, and a continuation of the sound 
employed seems to be an assured 


being 


your unjust 


principles now 


fact. 





—Frank H. Smith, at Commissioner of 
Banking and Insurance of New Jersey, will retire 
from that office in January, 1921. He will not be a 
candidate for reappointment. 
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Important Hearings Held Prior to 
Mid-Winter Meeting 
FIRE UNDERWRITING PROFITS DIS- 
CUSSED 








Reciprocal and Fraternal Regulation Con- 
sidered—Representatives Given Op- 
portunity to Express Views 


Prior to the annual mid-winter meeting of 
the National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners which began on December 6, sev- 
eral important committees have been holding 
meetings and allowing representatives of the 
companies to present their views on questions 
up for discussion. 

The fire insurance meetings were the most 
important of these. The first session was 
held on Friday of last week at which time the 
subject of the proper method of computing fire 
underwriting profits came up for discussion. 
The fire insurance committee consists of Com- 
missioners Button of Virginia, Harty of Mis- 
souri, Hobbs of Massachusetts, Young of 
North Carolina, Ellsworth of Michigan, Phil- 
lips of New York, Bullion of Arkansas, and 
Potter of Illinois, the last mentioned being 
represented by Judge Crum. 

The National Board of Fire Underwriters 
was represented by a committee consisting of 
Wilfred Kurth of the Home, chairman; Hugh 
R. Loudon of the Liverpool and London and 
Globe, and Sheldon Catlin the Insurance Com- 
pany of North America. 

The report of the sub-committee of the Com- 
missioners recommended the following basis 
for calculating underwriting profit, earned 
premiums less losses incurred and expenses in- 
curred. They reported a five per cent under- 
writing profit as reasonable, with a five per 
cent contingent conflagration hazard. The re- 
port was accepted by the main committee. 
A five-year period in determining whether rates 
were based upon a proper level was also agreed 
upon. 

From this point the discussion was renewed 
on Monday of this week. The question whether 
the interest earnings should be included in the 
above calculations came ‘up for discussion. 
Commissioner Button suggested that an arbi- 
trary rate of two per cent on the unearned 
premium reserve be used as a part of the un- 
derwriting profit. The National Board com- 
mittee objected to this, but introduced a coun- 
ter-proposition that this two per cent be used 
in setting up a conflagration reserve supplying 
the balance to make up the five per cent earned 
premiums from the profits and that a straight 
underwriting profit be allowed. This would 
mean maintaining the position of the National 
Board in keeping interest earnings and under- 
writing profit separate. The point seemed 
technical to the Commissioners and the com- 
mittee reported progress. 

A special committee met with Shipping 
Board representatives in the afternoon to con- 
sider the amount of marine coverage available. 
Burton Mansfield of Connecticut was chair- 
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Insurance Sales Letters 


Open the way to real business—creat 
realization of the value of adequate eden | 
prepare the way for a personal call to close the hi. 
cation. More than 400 salesmen are using Hull’s 
sales creating letters for life, accident, partnership, 
corporation and fire business. An insurance com. 
pany official writes, ‘Am well pleased with the letters. 
Shall be able to make effective use of them.” Re- 
quest particulars—ask for folder 11A. 


WILLIAM S. HULL Madison, Conn. 
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man. The matter of allowing companies to 
write multiple lines as do foreign companies, 
was discussed. Strong opposition on the part 
ot casualty companies developed as well as 
from some of the Commissioners, notably 
Jesse S. Phillips of New York. 

Mr. Dean of the Shipping Board said that 
a year ago it could get only $200,c0o insurance 
on a hull from purely American marine insur- 
ance companies. Now by the organization of 
syndicates it can get $2,000,000. But that, he 
said, is not enough. The capacity should be 
$5,000,000. Unless the laws are so amended 
that insurance companies can furnish the neces- 
sary protection the Shipping Board will go into 
the insurance business. 

The committee on interinsurance met Satur- 
day morning to give a hearing on laws pro- 
viding for better supervision of interinsurance 
exchanges. Platt Whitman of Wisconsin pre- 
sided. The main subject of discussion was in 
the matter of a required deposit of a nominal 
sum ($25,000), which was a part of the Mis- 
souri draft as presented by Commissioner 
Harty of that State. As well as regarding 
such a deposit too small to do any good, the 
exchange representatives considered that any 
deposit would not be possible by the exchange 
since the funds on hand at all times belong to 
the members rather than to the officers of the 
exchange. G. R. Christie of Houston, Texas, 
called attention to the fact that the exchanges, 
in case of disaster, could raise enormous funds 
by special assessments, much more than any 
deposit they could make. The Commissioners, 
however, seemed to consider that the expense 
of such collections in the case of an insolvent 
concern would be prohibitive. 

A suggestion that the managers of exchanges 
be bonded caused some comment. Commis- 
sioner Whitman suggested that the exchange 
be required to write on full tariff rates. This 
created some amusement, but it was suggested 
that if all companies, including non-conference 
stock companies, were under such regulations, 
the exchange would probably also agree. 

At the executive committee meeting of the 
convention on Monday, the question of the 
adoption of a gain and loss exhibit for fra- 
ternal societies was given extensive considera- 
tion. The fraternal societies were well repre- 
sented, 

W. A. Fraser, president of the Woodmen of 
the World, severely criticized the methods of 
State departments in examining fraternal so- 
cieties. 

The discussion of a sub-committee report 
was continued until late in the evening. Fol- 
lowing is a summary of the conclusions 
reached : 

The insuring public should be given full op- 
portunity for learning the true condition of 
fraternal societies. 

Influenza and war death losses should be in- 
dicated in liabilities. 

Present value of future extra assessments 
should be allowed as contingent assets, or as 
an offset to contingent liabilities only in the 
event that a specific number or amount of such 
extra or additional assessments has been levied. 

Liens, loans and interest thereon, not in- 


cluded in admitted assets, and not in excess of 
the required reserves on individual certificates, 
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hould be allowed as an offset to the reserve 
ibility. 

The present value of excess interest earnings 
snould not be allowed as contingent assets or 
as an offset to contingent liabilities. 

Secieties which are actually insolvent should 
not be able to show any percentage of solvency. 
Under the present valuation exhibit some so- 

eties which are actually insolvent are able 
to show a high percentage of solvency. Such 
, situation is clearly undesirable. 

The surplus of a society should consist of 
ictnal assets rather than contingent assets. 

Sickness and accident henefits should be 

alued. The preparation of reliable sickness 
and accident tables should be encouraged. 


New York Life’s Extra Dividends 
in connection with the extra dividends de- 
clared by the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York upon policies issued in 1996, 


recently announced in THe Spectator, the 
company explains the operation of its dividend 
plan to its United States agents. The 1905 


policies contain the same dividend options as 
are contained in policies issued in 1920-1921. 
Their dividend history extends over a period 
of fifteen years and includes the payment of 
extra dividends at the end of the fifth, tenth 
At the end of the 
policies 


and fifteenth policy years. 
tenth year, the extra dividend on 
issued in 1906 and 1co7 was $10 per $1000 of 
insurance, regardless of plan of insurance or 
age of insured. War mortality led to a reduc- 
tion of $2 in the tenth year extra dividend on 
policies issued in 1¢08. 

The extra dividend payable in 1021 under 
policies issued in 1¢06 on the ordinary life 
plan is at the rate of $20 per $1000 of insur- 
ance up to age twenty-five inclusive. From 
ages twenty-six to thirty-five inclusive the 
extra dividend decreases $1 per $1000 with 
each year’s increase in age, and after age 
thirty-five the reduction is fifty cents per $1000 
of insurance to age fifty-three. On the twenty- 
payment life plan the extra dividend is at the 
rate of $17.50 per $1000 of insurance to age 
twenty-five, inclusive, the dividend decreasing 
$1 per $1000 with each year’s increase in age 
to age thirty-five, inclusive. After age thirty- 
five the decrease is fifty cents per $1000 for 
each year’s increase in age to age forty-eight. 
Under twenty-year endowment policies the 
extra dividend is $10 per $1000 to age twenty- 
five, inclusive. From age twenty-six to forty- 
three, inclusive, the dividend decreases fifty 
cents per $1000 of insurance for each year’s 
increase in age. No fifteenth year’s extra di- 
idend is payable at ages beyond those men- 
tioned above. 

The dividend histories of policies on the 
twenty-year endowment plan refer to policies 
issued at the premium rate charged by the 
company in 1906. In the year 1908 the company 
made a slight change in its premium rate for 
insurance on the endowment plan, the effect 
of which was to reduce the premium rate 
inder forty-five at entry and to increase the 
rate after age forty-five. Dividends payable 
under endowment policies issued in 1008 and 
been adjusted to meet the 


thereafter have 


change made in the premium rate. 
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COMMISSIONERS’ SESSION 


Heads of State Insurance Departments 
in National Convention in 
New York 


RULE ON AGENTS’ 


QUALIFICATIONS 


Methods for Reporting Business Written 
by American Companies Abroad 
Prescribed 
The National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners opened its mid-winter meeting at 
the Hotel Astor, in New York, on Tuesday of 
this week at Nearly thirty 
States were represented, the attendance being 
unusually large. 


10:30 o'clock. 
Committees were called upon 
at the end half 
recess until afternoon was called. 


to report, and of a hour a 


committees 
immecliately. 


General were called into session 
fraternal in- 
first, but adjourned until after- 

fraternal 


The committee on 
surance met 


noon, because representatives 
not prepared at the moment. The 
legislation the next to meet, 


and approved a draft of a model license law 


were 
laws and 
committee was 
for agents and brokers drawn by Commissioner 
Donaldson. The committee on mutual assess- 
ment regulation was discharged. 

The committee on workmen’s compensation 
insurance met to consider a draft of a bill for 
regulating by the 
National Council on Workmens Compensation 
Insurance. 


such insurance, presented 
Former Commissioner Mardison 
of Massachusetts represented the latter body. 
The bill is much similar to laws already en- 
acted in a few States, and was recommended 
for States not already having such a law. It 
was decided to make a favorable recommenda- 
tion. 

On Tuesday afternoon there was a short 
session at which a uniform bill providing for 
the valuatién of bonds held by life companies 
upon the amortization plan was adopted, as 
was also the plan reported by the executive 
committee, as prepared by the sub-committee 
of the blanks, the 
treatment in statements of items pertaining to 
foreign business. 


committee on relating to 


The latter may be briefly summarized as fo!- 
lows: Foreign business includes all business 
written through agents, pools or associations, 
cr as accepted reinsurance originating outside 
of the North American continent, Hawaii, 
Porto Rico, Cuba and the West Indies. State- 
ments covering 1020 should include all such 
business for which complete reports are re- 
ceived up to December 31, 1920, but companies 
are expected to bring such reports as closely 
up to date as possible. Agents’ or companies’ 
balances representing business written subse- 
quent to June 30, 1920, will be credited as ad- 
mitted assets, while those on business prior to 
that date will be disallowed. Losses are to be 
included in liabilities embracing all incurred 
on foreign business up to date of last com- 
pleted report furnished the company but not 
reported until subsequently, such report to in- 
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clude all such losses reported up to and inelud- 
ing December 31, 1920. Unearned premiums 
to be computed on United States standards, 
and American reinsurance ceded to foreign 
companies abroad is to be reported for the 
calendar year, as are other cessions. 

The executive committee adopted a resolu- 
tion, which was approved by the general meet- 
ing providing that United States fire 
companies transacting business in 
foreign countries need not show their foreign 
business in detail in their December 31, 1920, 
statements, but shall keep complete separate 


and 
marine 


records of such business and on request shall 
furnish complete details to the insurance de- 
partment of the State in which any such com- 
pany shall be located, for the exclusive use of 
the supervising official of that State, or of the 
commissioner of any other State or territory 
making request therefor through the official of 
the company’s home State. 

After adjournment until Wednesday morn- 
ing, the committees on valuation of securities 
and fraternal orders gave hearings. 

W. B. Joyce, president of the National 
Surety Company of New York, requested that 
tne basis of valuation of Liberty Bonds should 
he the same for all holders, in order to avoid 
discrimination—either at market price, or at 
He did not 
receive much encouragement, and later sug- 
gested that a company which subscribed for 
such bonds when issued by the Government, 
but which sold and re-bought all or part of 
such holdings, should be privileged to value as 
inuch as it originally subscribed for at par. 
The committee then went 
session. 


par or at some arbitrary figure. 


into executive 


Governor Harding of Iowa was then intro- 
duced and made a short address. 
Governor-Elect Preus, formerly Insurance 
Commissioner of Minnesota, was also present, 
and briefly addressed his former colleagues 
upon the menace of the Non-Partisan League. 
The committee on fraternal societies received 
further comments upon the Richmond bill and 
while some representatives of fraternal orders 
favored the bill, others opposed it, and quite 
a sharp cleavage of opinion developed. Those 
who favored the bill thought it should not be 
placed in operation before 1925, so as to allow 
time to prepare the membership for its effects. 
A sub-committee of the committee on laws 
and legislation, in co-operation with the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, pre- 
pared a draft of uniform qualification law for 
solicitors (agents and brokers) and uniform 
questionnaire. It was deemed wise to ignore 
any distinction between an agent and a broker, 
and- recommend a single licensure plan, so that 
only a solicitor’s license is provided for, with 
endorsements specifying lines of coverage he 
may write. Each solicitor applies direct for 
a license, and must pass a reasonable qualifica- 
tion test, requiring previous experience or in- 
struction and a departmental examination. 
The questionnaire embraces twenty-one main 
questions, some with sub-divisions, tending to 
elucidate the applicant’s fitness for the business. 
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Reconstruction of Business that has ceased or 
will cease to be valuable to Companies, Agents, 
Policyholders and Beneficiaries 


IN THE 


Conservation 
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“fBuinee Very Life Insurance 

| We ARE company has some of this kind of business. 

rn Some has become paid up or extended. 
a c g Some is involved in debt—SICK—and will eventually 

ompanies lapse. 
with over Some is on the Deferred Dividend or Annual. Dividend 
plan—with no chance of EVER satisfying the policy holders 
or making good the original estimates on account of the heavy 
| ONE BILLION mortality of the recent war and influenza and the increased 
at cost of operation. 
All of these conditions cause lapses—loss of income to 
Insurance the company and its agents, and consequent expenditure of 
time by agent and money (from surplus) by the company for 
In F , g ‘ y p J pany 
n Force. replacements. 


These lapses could be avoided by a careful survey of the 
SICK business BEFORE it becomes HOPELESS, and by 
giving the OLD policyholder as good a policy as a NEW 
policyholder; with every figure GUARANTEED. 


This is a work for expert operators; men of actuarial ability, integrity and honesty of 
purpose, and cannot be successfully accomplished by correspondence or by novices. We 
have an organization with twenty years of experience, are covering the entire United States; 
are representing many high class companies with combined business of over ONE BILLION 
of insurance and have rendered them a valuable service. We are revamping policies for all 
of them, at a profit to them and to their agents, who particularly appreciate our services. 


We operate under a fifty year charter, under the laws of the State of Illinois. 


We are prepared to handle a larger volume of business, for reputable Legal 
Reserve Companies. 
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10 2 rey ere o oe Chic ago, Illinois, 
| 20 Years Experience Backs Our Setvice’ — 
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LIFE COUNSEL OPEN MEETING 
Two Papers Read by George Lines and 
Helm Bruce 
The Association of Life Insurance Counsel 
vpened its annual meeting at two o'clock in 


the rooms of the Bar Association of New 
York on Tuesday. The attendance was ex- 
cellent. Very little business was transacted 


outside the appointment of a committee on 
nominations, 

Two papers were read during the afternoon, 
one by George Lines, general counsel of the 
Northwestefn Mutual Life, his topic being 
“Some Questions Concerning Corporation In- 
The by Helm 
general Inter-Southern 


surance.” second paper 


counsel of the 


was 
Eruce, 
Life, 


Pertinent Points 7 Prominent Men 

We have been looking over the new publica- 
tion by The Spectator Company, 
Patrons of Life Insurance,” and have been im- 
pressed by one or two features of the pub- 
should like to direct at- 


“Prominent 


lication to which we 
tention. 

In the first place, so many of the successful 
business men of the country appear in the list. 

In the second place, the list includes a very 
large number of Hebrew names. We always 
give the race credit for astuteness in financial 
affairs, and they 
they 

Many of the expressions used by the men 
large volumes of life 
forcibly emphasize the reasons which appeal to 
business men for their action, as these 
reasons may help agents to bring doubtful 
clients to the final important point of making 
an application, we submit a very brief summary 
of what the prominent business men say: 
“protection 


show it in this direction as 


do in many other ways. 


who carry insurance 


and 


1. The most important reason is 
for the family.” 

2. Many of them recommend it as 
investment.” 

3. It is “a wise precaution and an absolute 
duty.” 

4. “It becomes 

himself.” 

5. A man should “sacrifice himself to take 
on a little more than he feels he can easily pay 
for’—and the writer adds “T have known forty 
families who were led to suppose that they 
were rich, who have less than $5000 each at 
present time.” 

6. “It is good for the capitalist, and for the 
man who is aiming to be a capitalist.” 

7. “There is no money I pay out with more 
pleasure than for life insurance, for I know 
when my time comes, my family will not be in 
need,” 

8 A man “carrying on a considerable busi 
ness cannot afford to do without a fair amount 
of life insurance.’ 

9. “I carry $50,000; it is the only way | 
have been able to make a safe and profitable 
investment.” ; 

10. “I believe that the more life insurance 
4 man carries, the less likely he is to die 
voung.” 

11. “Life insurance robs death of its great- 
est anxiety.” ’ 

12. “More life insurance and fewer 
travagances will result in greater comfort for 
the family after the bread winner has joined 
the silent majority. 

13. “Bankers loan 


“a good 


one of the greatest benefits 


ex- 


freely to 
Home. 


more 


"—The 


money 


clients who carry life insurance. 





THE AGENTS’ VIEWPOINT 


National Association of Insurance 
Agents Replies to Mr. Bassett 


TWO MAIN POINTS DISCUSSED 


Declaration hisuhiass eins Bank Agen- 
cies and Preservation of Boards 
Chief Topics 


A letter sent by Vice-President Neal Bassett 
of the Firemens of Newark to that company’s 
agents in relation to the Louisville situation, 
is replied to by the National Association of In- 
Agents, that it finds itself 
confronting the what 


surance which says 
Firemens in defense of 
it believes are two vital principles: 

Richmond 
the 


embodied in it’s 
March 18, 
further extension of 
Second.—That 


First—That 


declaration of 1920, against 
bank insurance agencies. 
involved in the preservation 
of local underwriting organizations which are 
alike serviceable to the public, the insurance 
companies and the insurance agents composing 
them. 

The National 


March 18, 1920, 


declaration of 
is stated to have faced the 
and that prior to that 


\ssociation’s 


future and not the 
date the National 
itself on record before the insurance 


past, 
Association had not placed 
world as 
opposed to bank insurance Then it 
formally did so, and says that if this principle 
followed by Mr. 


principle 1s 


agencies. 


not be 
anyone else; if the 
be accepted by right thinking 
It is further 


is wrong it should 
Bassett 
right, it should 
fire insurance men everywhere. 
stated that Mr. refrained 
claiming that it is wrong. 

This principle is alleged to be directly in- 
and the association 


nor 


Bassett has from 


volved in the discussion, 
helieves that an insurance company ought not 
to he represented by an agent who is chiefly 
engaged in a business other than insurance. 
who uses the coercive influences of that main 
Lusiness to compel his customers to accept the 
insurance which he offers to them. It is asked 
what will become of care and skill which have 
for the benefit of hoth company 
have 


been exercised 


owner by the men who 


for such work, if policies 


and 
educated themselves 
re to be so distributed. 

It is further alleged that Mr. 
evades discussion of this principle, 
individuals, 


property 


Bassett adroitly 
and that 


the custom followed by particu- 


larly in small towns, of acting as insurance 


ents in conjunction with the mortgage 
and real estate business is no precedent for the 


loan 


appointment of the president of a great trust 
company in a great city, who states that he is 
acting not for his individual profit, but for the 
profit of the bank. It is further stated that in 
the small bank agencies little unfair 
coercion of business possible, while it is alleged 
that in the Louisville case the power and «capital 
of banking are brought into the insurance busi- 
ness to coerce the assured for the purpose of 
diverting from the legitimate agents to the 
hank the business that the agents would oth er- 
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there 


wise have held. Continuing, the reply states: 


We feel that it is a friendly expression of 
hope on our part that the discussion of this 
subject may result in convincing Mr. Bassett 
and the company which he represents that these 
principles should be adopted as a part of the 
policy of his company in fairness, not only to 
its agents, but to the agents of other com- 
panies as well. 

As to the advertisements in the Bulletin, it 
is said that: 


[hese advertisements have been in the 
: ; : 
Bulletin many months. Those agencies are 
members of the National Association. T hey 


were in existence long before the association's 
positive statement on this subject was made. 
They are by that fact properly beyond the 
effects of the Richmond declaration which, as 
we have pointed out, is not, and cannot be, 
retroactive. The membership of such bank 
agencies in the association and their advertise- 
ments in the Bulletin are not only consistent 
hut proper. 

Concerning Mr. Bassett’s contention that the 
Louisville situation is “purely local,” he said: 

If that proposition holds good the Nationa! 
\ssociation may not protest against the fur- 
ther extension of the bank agency system. 
l’very such appointment would be made locally 
and any protest we might make would put us 
under Mr. Bassett’s rule as precipitating or 
participating in a “local controversy.” He may 
as well request us to rescind the Richmond 
declaration. That would be equal to his hold- 
ing that the National Association has no right 
to attempt to arrest the bank agency movement. 

Is Mr. Bassett in favor of extending the 
lank insurance agency system ? 

Thousands of local agents in all parts of the 
( nited States would like to have him answer 
that question. 

Upon the general subject of local boards the 
reply states: 

Mr. Bassett devotes considerable space in an 
cffort to show that in its defense of the Louis- 
ville Board of Fire Underwriters, the National 
Association has virtually adopted the rules. of 
that organization. 

If we have, then he is correct in asserting 
that it will become necessary for us to adopt 
all the rules of all other local boards, and that 
as they vary widely when compared, we have 
assumed a formidable task in defending them. 

It will probably be unnecessary for us to say 
that we have not undertaken the achievement 
of the palpably impossible. 


PRESERVATION OF LocaL Boarps A Duty 

The National Association has neither voice 
nor vote in the local agreements which agents 
make with each other. It has no power, it has 
never attempted to exercise any, in altering or 
amending the terms of those agreements. 
Such compacts, taken as a whole, constitute 
the local organizations. When, as a whole. 
they are satisfactory to the individual parties 
to them: when, as in the case of the Firemens 
ond its representatives in the Louisville board. 
tney have been acquiesced in for many years 
and enforced against all, for the benefit of all: 
when the organization functions properly 
under them and the results are beneficial to 
the insuring public, the companies and the 
agents, then that organization should be pre- 
served. 

The St. Paul case and the fact that the presi- 
dent of the National Association is a member 
of an incorporated agency firm are dismissed 
as being outside of the main question, it being 
stated that “there is no rule in the National 
Association preventing such membership.” Re- 
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ARE YOU 
FLABBY TOO? 





If you are troubled by inertia, if you feel that 
you are flabby from the prolonged picnic of easy 
velvet, you will find a helpful tonic in the snappy 
service which The Lincoln Life always gives its 
field men, and in the ready co-operation of every 
Lincoln Life department. 


Because The Lincoln Life is using every pro= 
gresssive means to advance Lincoln Life service, 
it pays to— 


The Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. 


“ts Name Indicates its Character” 














Lincoln Life Building Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Now More Than $150,000,000 In Force 
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Policies issued on the Perfected En= 
dowment Plan are 


BEST FOR THE INSURED 


because they are a recognition of his rights to the investment 
portion of his reserves at interest, and this amount is paid to 
his beneficiary in case of death in addition to the original sum 
insured. If necessary he may borrow these reserves without 
diminishing the original sum insured as a death claim. The 
cash values are larger than under ordinary endowments. 


BEST FOR THE AGENT 


because they are easier to sell, with larger new commissions 
and renewals. They will remain in force longer because the 
wiles of the twister will not prove effectual, nor are they liable 
to lapse when collateral policy loans have been obtained. 


BEST FOR THE COMPANY 


because they will be more persistent, and as they mature at or 
before age 70, when the experience equals or exceeds the tabu- 
lar, there will be larger gains from mortality with excess 
interest and loading savings meanwhile. 

A twenty-four page book, setting forth other reasons, will be 
sent on receipt of 8c postage, which you should have in order 
to ascertain how much easier it will be to sell this form of in- 
surance than to compete against it. 






Imperial Building 
411=413 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia 




















two factors: 





Home Office 
Building standing. 





NION CENTRAL AGENTS are enjoying an advantage due to 
the prestige of the Company along these lines. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company, 
JESSE R. CLARK, President 


S uccess! The individual’s success in satisfying the un- 
precedented demand for Life Insurance may be attributed to 


HE agent’s ability is rewarded to the fullest extent only when he 
can assure maximum service under a liberal policy at a low net 
cost and supported by a Company of commanding character and financial 


ALLAN WATERS, Second Vice President, 


The goods offered, 
The ability employed. 


For further information address 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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garding big banks and incorporative agencies 
the reply says: 


If Mr. Bassett would look beneath the 
surface he would see that when an individual 
agent or partners are giving their personal 
service to their principal—supervising the com- 
pany underwriting in their territory ; watching 
the credit and standing of its policyholders; 
eliminating the excessive hazards ; adjusting its 
losses with due regard to its interests: con- 
ferring with its officers and co-operating in the 
exercise of their skill and judgment in the 
carrying out of its policies—then it is of little 
consequence that they have, for their con- 
venience, aSsumed the right to add “Inc.” to 
their agency name or divide shares of capital 
stock among the partners or their associates. 

It is asserted that the companies no less 
than the National Association are vitally in- 
terested in the preservation of useful local 
boards, and Mr. Bassett’s actions placed the 
existence of the Louisville board in jeopardy, 
the danger becoming acute when the Firemens 
agents proceeded against it in the courts. The 


reply goes on: “We claim that if the Fire- 
mens agents had been successful in that liti- 
gation, the precedent thus set would have 


jeopardized every local board throughout the 
country.” 
withdrawing 
agency is approved. 


The action of other companies in 
from the Booker & Kinnaird 

Objection is recorded to Mr. Bassett’s quota- 
tion from the rules of the association concern- 
ing the disqualifying for membership any 
agent who is not employed solely in the busi- 
ness of fire and tornado insurance, and it is 
stated that this should have been qualified by 
the remainder of the sentence which continued 
as follows: 
hecause the person selected to represent the 
l‘iremens at Louisville was and is a_ banker, 
who, because he cannot devote himself solely 
to the fire insurance business is ineligible for 
membership in the board; and who because he 
is the head of a banking institution, increases 
the number of bank agencies, a practice which 
the National Association had previously pro- 
tested. 

The final paragraph of the reply reads 
follows: 


as 


And now, in conclusion while we are en- 
tirely serious and determined in our efforts to 
defend the American agency system, which is 
so largely represented by the membership of 
the National Association, against such assaults 
on it as have resulted in this controversy by, 
and in, the special interests of one insurance 
company; and while in that defense we will 
employ every lawful and honorable means at 
our command to defeat the efforts of that 
company to extend the bank agency system and 
to convince it of the righteousness of our 
cause, still if we shall immediately fail in doing 
that, we will not regard, as Mr. Bassett seems 
now to do, that the differences existing be- 
tween us constitutes the basis of a permanent 
business or personal hostility. 


Nashville Agents Resign Firemens 
Loventhal Bros., of Nashville, Tenn., have 
resigned the agency of the Firemens of New- 
ark as December 31. 





The San Francisco Fire Insurance Company has 


heen organized. It will have $200,000 capital and 
$100,000 surplus. 
The Ohio Valley Fire and Marine, Paducah, 


will increase its capital by $50,000 and its surplus 


Ky., 


hy $75,000 with the opening of the new year. 





MR. BASSETT WRITES TO MR. COX 


The Vice-President of the Firemens Insur- 
ance Company of Newark Addresses 
the President of the National As- 
sociation Regarding a State- 
ment Made by Him in 


The Spectator 
[To the Editor of Tue Spectator] 
My Dear Sir: 

| have been much interested in reading an 
article in your issue of November 25, 1920, 
appearing on page thirty-three, and giving the 
essence of an interview with President Cox 
vf the National Association of Insurance 
Agents. In fact, I have been so much in- 
terested that despite the fact that I know your 
paper would not consciously misquote any one, 
I have none the less addressed a letter to Presi- 
dent Cox, asking him to advise whether or not 
he has been correctly quoted. I have no doubt 
that you correctly quoted him, because of your 
general carefulness and of the general import- 
ance of the matter, but if an error was made, 
it is proper that President Cox should have 
an opportunity to correct it, even though the 
error, if one did occur, was unintentional upon 
your part. I feel it proper to hand you a copy 
of my letter to President Cox. 

I will be very greatly obliged if you will re- 
view the article in question and advise me, 
after reviewing it, whether any error appears 
in it. 

With thanks in advance for your courteous 
attention, and the request that you give me 
immediate response, I am 

Yours truly, 
NEAL 
Vice-President Firemens Insurance 

Chicago, November 29, 1920. 

A Letter of Mr. Bassett to Mr. Cox 
Mr. Fred J. Cox, President, 

National Association of Insurance Agents, 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 
Dear Sir: 

I trust you will pardon me for asking you 
to advise me whether or not the statement ap- 
pearing in THe Spectator of November 25, 
1¢20, page thirty-three, and undertaking to give 
the essence of an interview with you, is cor- 
Fect. 

I particularly call your attention to the fol- 
lowing quotation from the statement and 
would like to know whether you are correctly 
reported therein. The quotation is: 

“Mr. Cox resented any imputation on Mr. 
Bassett’s part that the former desired a con- 
ference at Louisville. Mr. Cox states that the 
request for such a conference came from Mr. 
Bassett and that it was refused by the Louis- 
ville board because the latter felt the loss of 
time would be injurious to its interests. 

Tue SPECTATOR is a journal of the highest 
type and unquestioned integrity of purpose. 
Despite this, and my firm conviction that they 
would not consciously misquote you or any one 
else, I feel it proper to verify the correctness 
of what they printed by going directly to you— 
the person quoted. If they did through error 
misquote you, I ask that you favor me by writ- 
ing me just what you did say. 

Regretting, indeed, that I feel obliged to 
trouble you, and asking the courtesy of an im- 
mediate reply, | am 
Yours very truly, 

NEAL BASSETT, 

Vice-President, Firemens Insurance Co. 

Chicago, November 29, 1920. 

Reply of The Spectator to Mr. Bassett 
Mr. Neal Bassett, Vice-President, 

Firemens Insurance Company of Newark. 
Dear Mr. Bassett: 

On receipt of your letter of November 29, I 
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3ASSETT, 


Co. 


interviewed THE SpEcTATOR representative who 
called upon President Cox of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents and obtained 
from him a statement which was published in 
THE Spectator of November 25. 

Our representative advises me that the 
paragraph written by him following Mr. Cox’s 
statement, and which is quoted by you in your 
letter to Mr. Cox, is correct and is a sub- 
stantial copy of what Mr. Cox stated, to the 
best of his knowledge and understanding. 

I shall be pleased to read Mr. Cox’s re- 
joinder to you when you receive same. 

Very truly yours, 
ArTHUR L, J. Smiru, 
President. 

New York, November 1, 1920. 

A representative of THE Spectator spoke to 
Mr. Cox at the Hotel Astor Tuesday, but the 
latter was too busy to respond to inquiries as 
to the foregoing correspondence. Mr. Bassett 
stated over the telephone Wednesday morning, 
as THE SPECTATOR was going to press, that he 
had received no reply from Mr. Cox, 


Moody’s Analyses of Investments 

Part I of “Moody’s Analyses of Invest- 
ments,” by John Moody, relates to railroad 
investments and contains statistics and com- 
parative analyses of steam railroad systems in 
the United States and Canada, with investment 
ratings enabling bankers and investors to 
ascertain the true values of securities. 

This is a large book, embracing nearly 1300 
pages, and analyzes the statements of the vari- 
ous railroad companies through periods rang- 
ing from six to ten years. Aside from their 
balance sheets, there are analyses of physical 
factors, such as mileage, equipment and oper- 
ation, and income factors, such as earnings 
and their distribution per mile, as well as 
capitalization factors bearing upon security 
obligations and earning power. There are also 
maps showing the larger railroad systems. 
A distinctive feature of the service is the rat- 
ing of each issue of bonds or stocks from an 
investment standpoint. There are also tables 
showing price ranges of securities for ten 
years. The book is a most valuable one for 
any investor in railroad securities. 


Brooklyn Brokers Meeting 


This week’s meeting of the Brooklyn Insur- 
ance Brokers Association at the Chamber of 
Commerce, 32 Court street, will be addressed 
by E. B. Hopwood, the automobile adjuster of 
New York city, who has an experience of more 
than a quarter of a century in the business 
with the leading companies writing this line. 
Mr. Hopwood will give his views on what may 
be accomplished by insurance men in curtail- 
ing the thefts of cars. 


Nashville Agents Resign Firemens 

A biennial budget has been filed with Van 
B. Sims, Arkansas State Comptroller, asking 
for $36,400 for the State Insurance Depart- 
ment. This is $2000 above the last appropri- 
ation: The budget asks $12,000 for salaries and 
$24,400 for all other expenses. The estimated 
revenue for the department is given as $850,- 
ooo for the next biennial report. 
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FIRE INSURANCE NOTES AND EVENTS | 








NEW YORK SURVEYS 


The Tank Comes Back.—We are not re- 
ferring to this device in connection with the 
fame it attained on the battlefields, nor are 
we referring to it as applied to the condi- 
tion of an individual previous to the adop- 
tion of the 18th Amendment, and which 
condition still applies when the proper in- 
gredient can be secured. We are referring 
to the fact that when some years ago the 
Catskill water supply was turned on for 
New York city, in many portions of the 
city where it had been necessary to have 
tanks on the roofs which were filled with 
water and then by gravity distributed to the 
apartments, these tanks were taken down, 
the pressure being sufficient to supply the 
need. For some reason or other, probably 
due to the growth of the city and the in- 
creased demand that pressure 
has failed to supply the upper floors for 
some time, and tanks are now being re- 


for water, 


stored for their former service. 

An Expensive Lunch,—The report states, 
“It is understood that 
in the habit of eating their lunches in this 
house, and probably smoking was the cause 
of this fire.” Loss estimated, $5000. 


laborers have been 


The Tendency of Sprinkler Losses.— lic 
number of sprinkler losses over a period of 
some months has not shown any increase 
over those of a’year ago, but a certain ten 
dency is clearly observable in the kinds of 
properties in which the losses take place. 
Thus, a year ago some fifteen were of a 
class that could be called garment making, 
while in the present year twice that number 
is the run. 

Not Much Disturbed.—The report of the 
income tax for 1919 showing a large drop 
in the millionaires for that year did not 
cause much disturbance on the Street 
was generally assumed that the 
with its modest re- 
many people in that 


be- 
cause it 
business of insurance 
turns would not put 
class anyway. 

Lest We Forget!—\WV hile 
losses for ten months reported at the New 
York Board meeting recently looks big, it 


the increase in 









is well to remember that for ten, if not 
twenty, years the record of New York city 
has been most excellent, and that experience 
could not continue forever. It is also well 
to remember that the whole of the United 
States is not running quite so bad. 
Exiguous.—" My income,” he said, “due to 
cancellation is becoming tenuous, and exig- 
In fact,” he continued, “one-third of 
return 


uous. 


my income is going out for pre- 


miums.” 

The Examining Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion.—One thought in connection with this 
emphasized at the 
meeting on the 30th ult. It was pointed 
out to the that if the work 
which it proposes to do is to be of any 
value it} must be based on the efforts of the 
illustrate: 


new organization was 


association 


examiner as an examiner. To 
lf a paper on Woodworkers is to be writ- 
ten and read before the association, it must 
be presented from the point of view of the 
examiner and not from the point of view 
of the rating department, the general in- 
spection bureau, or any other that may be 
thought of. The association rather appre- 
ciated this thought, and if it starts in that 
way it will accomplish something useful. 


BOSTON AND VICINITY 

Firemen Picked to Attend Lectures.—l'ire 
Commission John R. Murphy of Boston has 
selected ten men from the Boston Fire De- 
partment to attend the Insurance Library 
courses on fire prevention and protection. 

W. S. Young Dead.—\William S. Young, 
perhaps one of the best known brokers on 
street the three generations 


well-known 


the for 
and a politician, a 
sterling died 
home in Winthrop after an illness of sev 
He was sixty years old. 


past 
man of 
character, last week at his 
eral months. 

Patterson, Wylde & Windeler’s Plans.— 
The plans of the new Boston agents of the 
Hartford fire are to keep the former Hart- 
ford office at 54 Kilby St., and to use it for 
their marine and miscellaneous department, 
liability department being 
In connection with 


the fire and 


changed to 72 Kilby St. 


REINSURANCE ONLY 


GLOBE NATIONAL FIRE INS. CO. 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


Paid Up Capital $1,000,000.00 
EDD G. DOEREFLER, Secretary and Gen’l Mgr. 


these plans, Patterson, Wylde & Windeler 
made a generous offer to take over the 
entire plant at 54 Kilby St. from manager 
to office boy, a splendid spirit which was 
warmly appreciated despite the fact that 
a number of the late Hartford force were 
able to make other connections. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST 

Great Lakes Expanding—The Great 
Lakes Insurance Company of Chicago, un- 
der the management of Harold W. Letton, 
United States Manager of the Netherlands, 
will in the near future enter a number of 
additional states. The plan is to have the 
same field men represent both companies, 
excepting in Cook county and Illinois. 

C. P. Jennings Dies.—Charles P. Jen- 
nings of the firm of Wiley, Magill and John- 
son, died last week from pneumonia, after 
a short illness, at the age of 63 years. Mr. 
Jennings had been in the insurance busi- 
1ess in Chicago for forty years, starting with 
the old Chicago agency of E. E. Ryan & Co., 
which was later succeeded by H. de Roode 
& Co., of which Mr. Jennings was a part- 
ner. The firm name was afterwards changed 
to Webster, Wiley & de Roode, and more 
recently to Wiley, Magill & Johnson. 

J. L. Baxter Gets Title—J. L. Baxter, 
assistant to W. G Sanderson, manager of 
the Underwriters Service Association, has 
been appointed assistant manager. Before 
affiliating with the service association, Mr. 


Baxter had five years’ experience with 
other underwriting organizations. He 
started in the insurance business over 


twenty years ago, with the Northern Assur- 
ance Co. in Chicago, but subsequently went 
with the Connecticut Fire. 

Underwriters Service Association Meet- 
ing.—The Underwriters Service Associa- 
tion held its annual meeting in Chicago, last 
week. The year changed to 
correspond with the calendar year. The 
present until the 
next regular meeting in February. The offi- 
cers are, G. H. Batchelder, Acting President; 
E J; Secretary and _ Treas- 


fiscal was 


officers were continued 


Braddock, 
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urer, with W. P. Robertson, P. W. Cad- 
man, W. A, Chapman and W. F. Watson on 
the executive committee 


Fire Examiners to Meet Next Week.— 
The Chicago Association of Fire Insurance 
Examiners, will have a meeting and dinner at 
King’s restaurant, on the evening of Decem- 
ber 16. Carl Sachs, of. the National of 
Hartford, will be the principal speaker, his 
subject being, “Improved Risks and Spe- 
cial Hazards.” 

Oil Association to Meet—The annual 
meeting of the Oil Insurance Association, 
will be held in Chicago, on ‘Wednesday, 
December 15. 

T. O. McClure Appointed Acting Man- 
ager.—Owing to the recent death of I. H. 
Western Manager of New 
Brunswick Fire, Thomas O. McClure, Chief 
Accountant, has appointed Acting 
Manager, pending the appointment of a 
successor to Mr. Ingalls. 


Ingalls, the 


been 


The Hail Insurance Year.—Examination 
of the reports submitted at the annual meet- 
ing of the Western Hail and Adjustment 
Association discloses that the result of the 
business in 1920 was less satisfactory than 
in 1919, and about the same as in 1918. It 
was shown that the co-operative handling 
of hail losses was a sound and satisfactory 
plan. The cost has been greatly reduced 
and the opportunity of the claimant to play 
one company against another is eliminated. 
In 1920 the losses handled numbered 27,254. 
The net actual cost of handling the 1920 
losses was $205,866. 





Newt. M. Smith Dead 

Captain Newt. M. Smith, special agent of the 
Northern Assurance in Texas, died recently 
of double pneumonia. He leaves a widow and 
two children. Captain Smith was a pioneer 
in Texas and known throughout the State as 
“Uncle Newt.” He will be missed by a large 
circle of friends and admirers. 





P. H. Sims Dead 

P. H. Sims, Kitchener, Ont., former secre- 
tary of the British American Fire Insurance 
Company and vice-president of the Dominion 
Life Insurance Company, died recently at his 
home. He was a well-known fire underwriter 
and was one of the founders of the Mercan- 
tile Fire Insurance Company. 


Death of H. H. Ingalls 
Harry H. Ingalls of Chicago, Western man- 
ager of the New Jersey Fire and the New 
srunswick Fire of New Jersey, died recently. 
He had been ill for a month or more. 





—Johnson & Higgins of New York are endeavoring 
to secure a renewal of their Ohio license, which was 


withdrawn several months ago. 


The South Bend (Indiana) Tribune is erecting a 
very complete and efficient newspaper plant, which 
embraces an auditorium, with stage, dining room, 
kitchen, reception room, etc. The establishment will 


he modern in every respect, with special attention 
xiven to securing personal comfort and efficiency. 





MASSACHUSETTS COMMISSIONER 
OPPOSES COINSURANCE 


Recommends Legislation Against Reduced 
Rate Clause 


Insurance Commissioner Clarence W. Hobbs 
of Massachusetts has included among his 
recommendations for legislation one having to 
do with coinsurance. He calls attention to 
certain practices of the Boston Board of Fire 
Underwriters in its use of the reduced rate 
clause and gives an. instance to show how the 
coinsurance clause is harmful to the interests 
of the assured, since the burden of determin- 
ing the value of the insured property is left 
with them. In the example given replacement 
cost is a considerable item and the Commis- 
sioner is of the opinion that it should not de- 
volve upon the assured to guess replacement, 
since even an expert in real estate would find 
it a task. He concludes as follows: 

A condition is presented, therefore. where 
the insured is in constant hazard of substantial 
loss either by ignorance of the obligation en- 
tailed by his policy or by error in estimating 
the value of his property under existing con- 
ditions. His only remedy is to carry an ex- 
cessive amount of insurance. It is submitted 
that this condition is bad and requires a 
remedy. Not only are the rights of small 
policvholders jeopardized, but important prop- 
erty interests and financial institutions loan- 
ing money on mortgage are subject to the same 
hazard. The situation would be most satisfac- 
torily met by a voluntary modification of the 
clause by the companies, for statutory regula- 
tion of policy forms is a matter that should be 
undertaken with great caution. In the absence 
of such voluntary modification it is recom- 
mended that legislation be enacted forbidding 
the use of the reduced rate clause except in a 
form specifving the amount of the insurance to 
be carried by the insured. 





Buys Fire Company 

The London Guarantee and Accident Com- 
pany, Ltd., has purchased the United Firemens 
Insurance Company of Philadelphia. The final 
transfer of stock takes place this week. An- 
nouncement to that effect was made a few days 
ago by Fred W. Lawson of Chicago, United 
States manager of the London Guarantee. No 
statement as to plans for the management of 
the United Firemens has been made, but it is 
understood that the present directorate will 
resign and that the new interests will elect a 
board representing the purchasers. 

It has been common knowledge for many 
weeks that the London Guarantee and Acci- 
dent was looking for a fire company, and it 
has also been known that Mr. Lawson has been 
dealing tentatively with several companies. 

The United Firemens was organized in 1860 
at Philadelphia. Until the time of the Chelsea 
fire in 1908 it covered a large territory, but has 
been crippled in its operations due to the losses 
incurred at that time. Its business outside of 
Pennsylvania was reinsured and the capital 
reduced. It has been for some time under the 
same underwriting management as the Peoples 
National Fire of Philadelphia, M. B. Yates 
having been secretary and underwriter of both 
companies. It now has a capital of $400,000 
and as of December 31, 1919, had total assets 
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of $1,743,775 and surplus over the capital and 
liabilities of $155,667. Its net premium income 
for 1919 was $579,304. 

In all probability the activities of the com- 
pany will be greatly increased. It now oper- 
ates in seventeen States and has only a small 
agency plant. This will be to the advantage 
of the purchasers as it can be placed with their 
present agents without any serious disruptions. 
That the agents of the London Guarantee will 
be glad to accept the representation of its fire 
running mate, there can be but little question. 


OFFICIALS OF EVANS GROUP MEET 


Matters of Company Policy Discussed at 
Sessions in New York 


Executive officials of the Continental, 
l‘idelity-Phenix and American Eagle insur- 


ance companies of New York, and the Farmers 
of Cedar Rapids, met in New York last Thurs- 
day and Friday, and on Friday evening enjoyed 
a dinner at the home of President Henry 
In addition to the officers at the home 
offices of the New York companies, there were 
present Charles R. Street, vice-president of the 
Fidelity-Phenix at Chicago; N. T. Robertson, 
secretary of the Fidelity-Phenix at Chicago; 
J. R. Wilbur, secretary of the Continental at 
Chicago; Alfred Stinson, secretary of the 
American Eagle at Chicago; C. E. Allan, sec- 
retary of the three New York companies at San 
Francisco; W. E. Baldwin, Canadian manager 
ot Montreal, and C. N. Jenkins, secretary of 
the Farmers of Cedar Rapids, control of which 
company was recently purchased in the interest 
of the Evans group. It is expected that here- 
after similar conventions of company _ officials 
will be held annually. 

The discussions embraced various topics of 
company management and policy, including the 
rearrangement in official staffs which will be 
occasioned by the retirement of Henry Evans 
from the presidency of the three New York 
companies on January 1. It is understood that 
committees of the directors of the three com- 
panies are giving consideration to this subject, 
and will report to their respective boards prior 
to the end of this month. 


Evans. 


Assacuranz-Compass for 1919 

The Assacuranz-Compass and International 
Year Book of Insurance, published by G.. J. 
Wischniowsky at Vienna, has been issued, In- 
stead of being published in two volumes, as 
before the war, it is now issued in one volume 
embracing 760 pages, and gives the essential 
statistics of a great many insurance companies 
operating in Europe. 





F. Pfitzner with Famous Players-Lasky 

F. Pfitzner has been appointed insurance 
manager of the Famous Players-Lasky Corpo- 
ration, of New York, and its subsidiaries, re- 
porting to the comptroller. Mr. Pfitzner will 
be in charge of all matters pertaining to in- 
surance, including fire, marine and all other 
branches, and fidelity, construction and other 
bonds (not investment bonds). 
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Will It Pay? 





Listen! 


A glance at our statement, which shows an increase, in three 
months, of the unearned premium reserve amounting to $170,000, proves 
_ the popularity of our company among agents. 


We have now employed a competent engineer and rating expert 
whose entire time will be devoted to serving our agents’ needs. 


Do you think that you could use such a service? Would it pay 
your 


Statement, September 30, 1920 


Unearned Premium Reserve $211,911 


Other Liabilities 19,643 
Surplus to Policyholders [NoPSurchae - *S70'tey| 1,253,957 


Total Assets $1,485,511 





THE PENINSULAR FIRE 
INSURANCE CO. of AMERICA 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


COLON C. LILLIE J. FLOYD IRISH 
President Secretary and Managing Underwriter 
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AS TO CONCENTRATION 


You Don’t Have to Stand On Your 
Head to Advertise Yourself 


JUDGE JIM’S LAKE FISHING 


A Wise Old Angler Who by Multiplying 
His Chances Fed All the Neigh- 
bors on Pickerel 

Life insurance soliciting is a kind of sport- 
ing proposition. Many of us have recently re- 
turned from our annual vacations, where we 
have been hunting or fishing, and soliciting 
life insurance is not unlike fishing. If we have 
not the correct bait or do not present our bait 
in the correct manner, our catch will be in- 
considerable. 

It is not only important to have the right 
life insurance bait and to present it in an 
attractive manner, but it is equally important 
to follow a productive system in our solicit- 
ing activities. And system in soliciting insur- 
ance is the reason why one agent owns a house 
while another is worried because the landlord 
has increased the rent of his apartment cub- 
byhole. 

Jupce Jrm’s MeEtTHops 

Up in Luzerne county in Pennsylvania a re- 
tired judge used to go fishing for pickerel. He 
was a pudgy old gentleman, with a round bald 
head, and eyes behind his big spectacles that 
informed you why at sixty-odd he could spend 
his summers fishing and didn’t have to keep on 
the chase for dollars. 

If you happened to be fishing the lake where 
old “Judge Jim,” as folks called him, had 
anchored his boat, squatted his rotund form 
on his cushions, a newspaper within reach, pipe 
and tobacco handy, and a basket of generous 
lunch under the seat, you might observe the 
artful method of the knowing fisherman. At 
that time the Pennsylvania sporting law did 
not limit the number of hooks a fisherman 
Judge Jim’s fishing method was 


could use. 
with concentration of 


quietness 
neling means. 

The judge always selected a cove where, 
‘rom former experiences, he knew pickerel 
\.ere very plenty. When he went fishing a boy 
was retained to carry the tackle to the boat. 
content themselves with 


combined 


Ordinary fishermen 
a single “fancy” rod, but the judge did not be- 
lieve in such fishing pettiness. His outfit 
would weicht down a stout boy, and consisted 
of no less than twenty-odd long natural cane 
poles. All the twenty-odd poles had fines, 
and all the twenty-odd lines were provided 


with floats and hooks. 
The obtaining of bait for Judge Jim’s fish- 


ing was no mean endeavor. This was en- 
trusted to no careless boy. A colored bait 
gatherer, who was a kind of advance agent for 
the judge, was employed for a full day before 
the old gentleman’s efforts. All kinds of bait 
were always plentiful in the judge’s boat; 
minnows, grasshoppers, frogs, worms, and 
crickets. 

There, anchored in his cove, you might see 
Judge Jim, a kind of umbrella-protected fat 
spider, in the center of his encircling web of 
many rods and lines. Cane poles radiated 
from the boat as if they were the spokes of an 
immense angling wheel, where the dipping 
cork floats represented the outer circumference. 

No pickerel that happened to swim within 
a hundred yards of the heavily-baited area 
could fail to be attracted by some of the assort- 
ment of wiggling and struggling allurements. 

Little wonder that when at nightfall the 
judge smoked his final pipe, wound up his 
twenty-odd lines and paddled to shore, that 
two stout boys had to be retained at the 
wharf to carry poles and fish back to the 
judge’s summer cottage. The judge led the 
procession with the pride of him who was 
aware that for three days, at least, his ice-box 
would be a Mecca foreneighbors who wished 
pickerel, and plenty of pickerel. 

Nobody seemed to copy Judge Jim’s fishing 
method, yet any one could have done so. Of 
course you had to take the trouble to obtain 
twenty-odd poles and hitch lines and hooks to 
all your poles. Then, of course, you must pro- 
vide a veritable wealth of bait. But, after all, 
as the judge himself said, “When you go after 
pickerel, why not go after many pickerel? 
What's the use of pottering ’round a heap 
iust to catch a few?” 


SortctTInc CoNCENTRATION 


There are lots and lots of industrial solicitors 
who can learn a valuable lesson from Judge 
Jim’s method of pickerel fishing. 

Concentration of effort in soliciting pays, 
and pays like the return on some Texas oil 
lands. To have lines out in every direction 
over a small area and thus attract every pros- 
pect fish in that vicinity is the method used 
by the most successful of the industrial fishing 
solicitors. Concentration in any line produces 
hefty dividends on the effort expended, and 
this is more true of efforts in industrial insur- 
ance than efforts in other things. 

Let us see what is meant by concentration of 
effort in soliciting industrial insurance. And, 
for example, let us take the case of a solicitor 
who has a few city blocks as his canvassing 
district. He has open to him, perhaps, the 
choice of two radically different methods. He 


aI 


can increase the area of his efforts or he can 
concentrate on the area now in his charge. 
He will be wise if he does not choose the 
former plan until he has completely exhausted 
his soliciting fishing grounds. And if he should 
make a tabulation of those within his district 
who are available soliciting material, he might 
be surprised to find that only a small percent- 
age are insured in his own company; he might 
also be surprised to discover that a consider- 
able percentage of this unworked material are 
not insured in any company whatever. 

If his personality is what it should be, he 
is pretty well known in his district, and it 
naturally follows that he has a better chance 
for gaining customers where he is known than 
where he is a stranger. 

The solicitor should be acquainted with 
everybody. He ought to know that the young 
man he happens to meet in the hallway is 
Harry Smith and just about to marry the 
pretty girl the agent passed who was going into 
the jewelry storeonthecorner. And it’s upto 
the solicitor to insure Harry Smith, or find out 
that he is loaded full with industrial insurance. 

The unthinking and unseeing solicitor in a 
great city passes some Harry Smith every time 
he enters an apartment house of his district. 
The seeing and thinking solicitor never passes 
anybody without trying to find out if the passer 
is not one of his as yet undiscovered customers. 

A city block is a condensed country town, 
with the enormous advantage for the solicitor 
that highways and roads of a town are con- 
densed into bits of pavement and stairways. 


Use Your District 


The ideal industrial solicitor would know 
personally every man, woman and child of his 
district, and not only know them but would 
know if every one of them was insured, or in 
what companies and for what amounts. Of 
course the ideal solicitor does not exist, but 
keeping the ideal in mind any solicitor can 
vastly increase his opportunities in his district 
for gathering prospects. 

An apple farmer would be considered a fool 
farmer who slightly shook one of the trees 
of his orchard, gathering a small portion only 
of the fruit, and turned his shaking to an- 
other tree. Too many industrial agents do just 
this sort of thing. And unlike apple gathering 
the after-shakings of the tree of industrial in- 
surance are likely to prove easier than the first 
effort. 

Mister Industrial, concentrate and concen- 
trate still more your canvassing efforts. Make 
your name a household word in every house- 
hold of your district. Make yourself well- 
known in your district, even if you have to 








stand on your head in the middle of the block 
to accomplish this advertising. But you need 
not stand on your head. A neat appearance, 
shoes always polished and always spotless 
linen, hat off when passing any woman, a 
pleasant greeting to every one, a joke with 
every kid, a constant smile, and a real interest 
in the life of everyone everywhere in your 
area of effort, with keeping everlastingly on 
your rounds, and in a single year you might 
be surprised to know that Sally Smithers re- 
marks to her mother: 

“Just now, Ma, I passed him in the hall. 
He’s the nicest kind of a man. Everybody 
knows him and likes him.” 

“Who, Sallykins ?” 

“T don’t know his name, but he knows me. 
I think he sells something. It must be some- 
thing awful nice, for he always has a smile, 
and he takes off his hat, even when he passes 
old Mrs. Crippens.” 

“IT know who you mean. They say he’s a 
life insurance agent. He hasn’t called here 
yet.” a 

“T hope I’ll be home if he does call. Some- 
how there’s something, Ma, about that man 
that I like ever so much.” 

Yes, be the kind of solicitor who will in- 
terest little Sally Smithers, and indeed all the 
kids and everybody you pass, and use Judge 
Jim’s concentrated fishing method in your so- 
liciting. 


CONDUCTING AN INTERVIEW 


Chapter From “How to Sell Insurance,” 
William Alexander’s New Book* 


It is easy to point out the successive steps 
in a properly conducted interview, the object 
of which is to get the name of a prospect on 
the dotted line. And this may be done without 
entering upon a learned disquisition on the 
“psychology of the canvass.” An appeal to 
your common sense will be all that is necessary. 

Assuming that you have gathered as much 
useful information about your prospect as 
possible; that all necessary preliminaries are 
out of the way; that you have a clean-cut 
proposition appropriate to the case to submit, 
and that you are on the threshold of a genuine 
business interview, the first thing will be to 
arrest the attention of your prospect, and then 
to awaken his interest. 

Having awakened his interest, you can only 
hope to hold his attention by continuing to in- 
terest him. 

It may be said just here that your aim might 
be to interest him in life insurance in a gen- 
eral way, thus prompting him to recognize its 
broad utility. But your wisest course will be 
‘to show him at once what insurance will do 
for him or for his own family. The best evi- 
dence to him of its general utility will be the 
direct benefit he will derive from it. 

If you succeed in such a direct appeal, you 
will create in his mind a desire to possess what 
you have to offer. 

But you must not stop there. A man may 


want many things which he will not try to ob- 





* Published by The Spectator Company. 
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tain because he thinks they are beyond his 
reach. Your next step, therefore, will be to 
show him how easy it will be for him to secure 
what you have to offer. You can explain that 
if he wished to buy a block of bonds he might 
not be able to satisfy his desire because of a 
lack of sufficient capital to make the purchase. 
But any man who can lay aside a moderate 
amount from his income can pay for his insur- 
ance conveniently in instalments. And if you 
have demonstrated the value of what you have 
to offer, most men will be surprised to find 
how large an amount of insurance-capital can 
be instantly created by means of a very mod- 
erate annual deposit. 

Your next step will be to convince your pros- 
pect that immediate action is essential—that 
delay may spell disaster. Thus, having brought 
him to the point where he is willing and ready 
to act, the moment for clinching the bargain 
will have arrived. 

But be careful at this point not to announce 
the fact that the moment for closing the trade 
has come; for at the end of a conflict it is not 
prudent to force your adversary to admit that 
he has been vanquished. It is not at all neces- 
sary to make him say, “Well, I’m whipped, I 
accept your proposition.” To place him in 
such a position would irritate and mortify him. 
You must let him down gently. Make him 
forget, if he will, that there has been any con- 
flict. Let him feel, if he can, that he has 
agreed with you all along. He is ready to ap- 
ply for a policy, and any declaration to that 
effect is unnecessary. For some time the ap- 
plication has been lying on his desk. You have 
not startled him by producing it at the last 
moment. You have been able to fill in some 
of the details in advance and the other points 
have been gathered during the interview. Your 
argument is at an end. Your appeal has suc- 
ceeded. The time for talking has passed, and 
the time for action has arrived. Hand him a 
pen and point to the dotted line. And after he 
has written his name there, the pen with 
which he must sign the check for his first 
premium will still be in his hand. 


No Wis To Coerce 

If your work is among men who know that 
vou are in the insurance business, familiarize 
them with the fact that while you will always 
be ready to serve them, you have no wish to 
bore or coerce them. For one thing, you 
should aim to gain the reputation in your com- 
munity of being an authority on life insurance. 
You should foster the habit among those round 
about you of consulting you on insurance ques- 
tions. 

In every community there are people who 
are insured in some company. Some of these 
people need help. Seek the opportunity of 
siving them disinterested advice or appropriate 
assistance. Congratulate them on the fact that 
they are insured, and speak well of the com- 
pany if possible. Thus your reputation will be 
strengthened, and some of the people you serve 
in this way will increase their insurance later 
on, and take it in your company. 

Do not let the impression get abroad that the 
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only occasions on which you can have anything 
to say on the subject of insurance will be when 
you are trying to induce a particular man to 
invest in a policy. Make it a practice when 
you happen to be with a group of intelligent 
people to talk in an interesting, but impersonal, 
way about insurance. You can describe strik- 
ing episodes in your career. You can relate 
interesting insurance anecdotes. You can talk 
about the influence of war and epidemic on the 
business of life insurance, etc., etc. 

When you meet a man who may not be ripe 
for an interview, you can disarm him by letting 
him see that you have no wish to write his ap- 
plication there and then. 


UsEFUL AND VALUABLE 


If you meet a professional man you can tell 
him how useful insurance is to the man of 
business ; and if you meet a business man you 
can enlarge on the value of insurance for the 
professional man. In the same way, if you are 
talking with a man who is not an employer of 
labor, you can enlarge upon the benefits of 
group insurance, and thus awaken his interest 
in individual insurance. Thus by some such 
indirect method you can pave the way for a 
direct appeal at a more appropriate time and 
place. 

Let me sum this whole question up by im- 
pressing upon your mind the two points I have 
tried to cover in this chapter: 

1. Never attempt to insure a man at the 
wrong time or in the wrong place or under un- 
favorable conditions. And while you are wait- 
ing for the proper opportunity do all you can 
to put him at his ease. He may have some 
dread of insurance men. Win his confidence 
and friendship if can, and exercise 
patience. If you adopt this course a time will 
come when he will listen to you without ap- 
prehension, and give your argument favorable 
consideration. 


you 


2. But never defer a canvass unless there 
is a sound reason for doing so. Many applica- 
tions are lost by the agents who are dilatory. 
And the moment you get to work conduct the 
interview in a logical fashion: with vigor, de- 
termination and reasonable dispatch; and with 
the object of getting the prospect’s name on the 
dotted line before you leave him. 

Many experienced agents make it their gen- 
eral practice to close their cases at the first 
interview. If the agent is working in a rural 
district, where prospects are few and far he- 
tween, it may be absolutely necessary to aban- 
don the cases that cannot be closed immedi- 
ately. No rule, however, can be laid down. As 
time is precious it is obvious that the sooner 
the case is closed the better. But exercise 
judgment. Prospects are like different kinds 
of fish. Some you can yank out quickly. 
Others you must “play” for a time or they may 
break away. 


The best average of successful interviews out 
of daily calls should be kept from year to year, 
then the enterprising agent can make a new 
campaign drive against “Colonel Bogey” every 
twelve months, 
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Ff SELLING PREPARATION 





Scowling and Snarling at Those Who 
Are Not Prospects is a Poor 
Beginning 





KNOWLEDGE SHOULD BE ORGANIZED 





Art of Salesmanship is in Doing What 
Has to Be Done with the Least 
Possible Effort 





Following is a further instalment of 
the work entitled “The Selling Process,” 
written and published by Norval A. 
Hawkins, giving a valuable insight into 
the mechanics and psychology of sales- 
manship, 











We have summarized now the most im- 
portant elements of the preparation of the 
outer sales-Man. Next let us consider how 
the sales-Man should prepare himself inside 
in order to sell most effectively. We shall 
treat this division of our subject more briefly 
than we have discussed the factors of out- 
ward appearance. We shall spend less time 
on it, though the inner man is far more im- 
portant than is the outer salesman. You can- 
not give the best service if you have to watch 
yourself to make yourself act with kindness. 
That will be necessary at first, while you are 
preparing to sell, but after a while kindness 
should be second nature to you. 

Be kind to everybody. Don’t think you can 
scowl and snarl at people who aren't pros- 
pective buyers of your line; then give the im- 
pression of sincere kindness when you are 
after an order. Practice kindness on mean 
people you meet outside your trade in order to 
perfect yourself in the use of kindness to all 
the crabbed, insulting prospects you may meet. 
Don’t get sore when you are ill-used. Consider 
the experience a valuable lesson which warns 
you never to ill-use a prospect even in the 
slightest degree. 

Sometimes, of course, it is necessary to do a 
man a good turn by punching his jaw. But if 
that becomes necessary to his welfare, hit him 
hard for his own betterment, not in order to 
injure him to gratify your own resentment 
against him. 

Let us consider now the last of the three 
respects in which the salesman should be 
thoroughly prepared to serve his prospective 
customers. We already have given our atten- 
tion to the salesman’s Preparation in Knowl- 
edge of the line he represents and to his 
Preparation of Himself in fitness for meeting 
all prospects. Finally, we will think about how 
he should Prepare to Use the knowledge he has 
acquired, 

Your attention was called to the great im- 
portance of having your knowledge perfectly 
organized, so that you would have no difficulty 
in recalling any fact you know. But this chart 
idea is inadequate for your use in selling unless 
you have your knowledge arranged in various 
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ways, so as to be adaptable to variations in 
human nature. You know that no two men in 
the world are just alike physically ; yet all alike 
are men. Similarly they differ in their mental 
make-up. And the wise salesman prepares to 
tackle them differently. He has his knowledge 
systematized in at least seven ways, and chooses 
the one which he judges will be most efiective 
with a given individual. 


ARRANGE Your Facts 

First. Knowledge may be arranged accord- 
ing to a succession of facts—as when a manu- 
facturing process is described from beginning 
to end. 

Second. Facts may be arranged cumulatively 
—as when a great number of testimonials from 
customers can be quoted. 

Third. Certain salient facts may be selected, 
and other facts grouped about these as a center 
of interest—as when an automobile salesman 
stresses the service stations his company main- 
tains throughout the country. 

Fourth. Knowledge may be arranged in 
such a way that it is especially adapted to af- 
fect the particular prospect's hobby—as when 
finish is emphasized to a buyer who shows 
himself the most interested in finish. Other 
adaptations may be to suit the especial needs 
or motives of the particular prospect. 

Fifth, Facts may be arranged on the basis 
of comparison as when ideas about the sales- 
man’s goods are compared with other ideas 
undoubtedly within the prospect’s knowledge. 

Sixth. Knowledge may be arranged on the 
basis of differences—the direct reverse of the 
fifth arrangement. 

Seventh. A personality in the house repre- 
sented by the salesman can be utilized in con- 
nection with facts—as when “the old man” or 
“the boss” is quoted about anything. 

If the salesman starts to call on prospects 
without having made various arrangements of 
his knowledge, or with the delusion that he 
can use his knowledge pretty much the same 
way with all prospects, he is making his work 
hard. The art of selling lies in making sales 
with the least effort. One buyer thinks along 
one line by habit. If the salesman can learn 
what are the usual mental processes of a pros- 
pect, the sale can be facilitated by tackling the 
buyer from the angle of least resistance. 

In order to be capable of using your knowl- 
edge most effectively, it is essential first that 
you recognize it will not affect all men the 
same way. Long before you meet any prospect 
you should be prepared to meet the various 
kinds of people to be found in the world, 
though you know they all are human in their 
nature. If you have a repertory, you can 
test out a prospect. With seven varieties of 
knowledge you are sufficiently equipped for all 
cases. 

What you know will be of practically no 
service to a buyer unless you can get it inside 
his mind. It is not sufficient just to bring 
your store of facts and dump them on the 
prospect’s front porch. If you have your key 
ring with you, with the full assortment of keys, 
you can unlock some door and take your ideas 
into the head of the man you have come to 
serve with your knowledge and your manhood. 


As TO PROSPECTING 
The average salesman is overly eager to 
begin actual selling. And in this ambition he 
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is apt to be encouraged by the average sales 


manager. 1n salesmanship, as in many other 
activities of life, it often is true that less haste 
makes more speed. It does not pay to rush the 
preparation steps, for the result ot undue hurry 
is bound to be a lot ot stumbling aiterward. 
ihe importance of the preliminary preparation 
ot the salesman in knowledge of his line has 
aiready been emphasized in the preceding 
chapter. Now we are to realize that knowledge 
ot his territory and of his prospective cus- 
tomers is equally necessary. 

Many salesmen consider prospecting in a 
very narrow way. ‘Lhey are on the lookout 
tor the names ot people who might buy, but do 
not realize the broader aspect ot prospecting. 
ihey do not seek comprehensive knowledge ot 
conditions in general throughout their terri- 
tories, but only “hot tips,’ that are likely to 
iead to orders, 

We trequently find salesmen, too, who re- 
gard systematic prospecting as the sales man- 
agers job. ‘Lhese tellows think the ottice at 
tne house should comb the field with letters 
and keep the salesmen supplied with prospects 
ln CONSequence Ot correspondence. 

At the outset, theretore, let us realize the 
wider meaning of prospecting, and appreciate 
that prospecting is the salesman’s job; prac- 
tically all oi the responsibility rests on him 
tor doing it well. We get the right idea if we 
understand that the salesman should compre- 
hend whom he is working for primarily—that 
is, himself. 

Dont start your selling cross-eyed. ihe busi- 
ness in which you are engaging is your busi- 
ness. Attend to it yourself 1f you would have 
it taken care of in the way that will be best tor 
you. The house risks on you very little, com- 
pared with what you have to lose. ‘hereiore 
make your investment of yourself wisely, with 
forethought and care to insure the highest de- 
gree of effectiveness in your efforts. Do not 
think of what you do as temporary or a make- 
shift. Search for the materials with which to 
build your business permanently. Act from 
the start of your connection with a house as 
if you expected to spend all your life in that 
relation, developing from year to year. You 
may have other plans in view, but so conduct 
yourself as you would do if the business of 
your territory were really your own. 

You need exact and complete knowledge of 
your territory, just as you need exact and 
complete knowledge of the line you represent. 
Do not be satisfied with any less knowledge. 
And since it is certain no one else knows all 
you want to know about your field and your 
prospects, you must make your own collection 
of facts. If you expect someone to lead you 
to your own business you'll be disappointed. 
You are playing solitaire most of the time as 
a salesman. You make the leads and do the 
playing yourself. 

In general it may be said that you can’t 
know too much about your especial field of 
sales. But you can waste a lot of time ac- 
quiring information. A salesman’s principal 
business is selling, closing actual orders. It 
won't do to spend so much time prospecting 





that you have none leit in which to get names 
written on the dotted line. Very few salesmen 
properly balance their prospecting and their 
hustling for orders. The iault usually is due 
to failure in utilizing all the opportunities for 
prospecting which might be used without 
‘diminishing in any degree the amount of time 
that can be spent in actual selling. 

The thoroughly efficient salesman seldom 
needs to give up to prospecting any portion ot 
the hours when selling usually is done to the 
best advantage. He is prospecting all the time, 
even when talking with a buyer. All his senses 
are trained to acuteness in perceiving sugges- 
tions that may open the way to new business. 
When he is not in the presence of a buyer he 
is on the lookout for one everywhere. He 
makes it his business to get acquainted with 
his territory by getting acquainted with as 
many people in it as he can, always with some 
definite, clear idea in his own head, 

Aimless, hit-or-miss prospecting never is 
very effective. The salesman must know first 
what it is that he wants to know. If he is just 
looking for the names of buyers, he is apt to 
find his prospecting like bacon, with a streak 
of fat and a streak of lean. But if he seeks 
fundamental knowledge of his territory syste- 
matically, and is actuated by a definite purpose 
all the time, he will accumulate a fund of facts 
that will enable him to do most of his prospect- 
ing inside his own mind. He won't need tips. 
He will know the conditions in his field which 
influence buying, and he will be guided by his 
knowledge to the very places where business 
is to be had, at the right times. 

Of course, there is specific prospecting which 
should be done, too. Individual buyers have 
to be looked up. It is particularly important 
that the salesman find out whether a certain 
man is really a prospect or not, before spend- 
ing any time in attempts to sell him. Not 
every man who appears to be a prospect is one 
in fact. It is essential, for instance, that he 
be able to pay for what he orders. The sales- 
man is wasting his time when he tries to sell 
a man who has no money and no means of 
securing enough to make the purchase. The 
financial ability of a prospect to buy should be 
prospected before any attempt is made to sell 
him. The salesman should have reason to be- 
lieve he is able to pay, otherwise there is a 
chance that all the effort of selling may be 
uselessly expended. 

It is wise to do the general prospecting first. 
Then the salesman will be able to do his spe- 
cific prospecting with his eyes open to the con- 
ditions in his territory. When a salesman is 
assigned to a new territory he should begin 
his general prospecting by studying a map. He 
should investigate the characteristics of his 
particular field, especially the points of differ- 
ence between this territory and other fields for 
salesmanship. 

The geographical features of the territory 
should be prospected thoroughly.- The prin- 
cipal population centers and the trade routes 
should be studied for reasons as well as for 
facts. The best way to cover the field without 
waste of time or money needs to be worked out 
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carefully. Local influences on business must 
be understood. The races of people which con- 
stitute large percentages of the population 
attect the volume or the nature of trade. 
Climate, soil, thousands of elements are to be 
considered in general prospecting. 

When the salesman has done this prepara- 
tory work he is able to form an intelligent 
opinion of the buying capacity of his territory. 
ln other words, he knows what his general 
prospects are. Now, he is prepared to take 
up the second part of his prospecting—the col- 
lection of information as to the specific indi- 
viduals who are likely to become purchasers 
of such goods as he handles, 


Validity of Policy Clause Depends on Type 
in Which it is Printed 

Because the type used in a certain clause of 
an Attna Life Insurance Company’s policy was 
not black-faced, the company must pay Mrs. 
Leone Gilboy $7500 insurance, a judge in 
Superior, Wis., decided last week. 

Mrs. Gilboy sued to recover the full amount 
of the insurance policy of her husband, a super- 
intendent on the Great Northern railroad. 
The company contended that $500 was the limit 
of its liability, since a clause provided that 
limit in case the insured was killed while em- 
ployed as a switchman. Mr. Gilboy met death 
during a strike while coupling cars in a rail- 
road yard. 

The attorney for Mrs. Gilboy held that Mr. 
Gilboy’s work as switchman was an emergency 
employment, and that the Supreme Court of 
Wisconsin had held that any emergency clause 
in an insurance policy must be printed in black- 
face type to be valid. Court upheld these con- 
tentions. 


Haley Fiske Travels 20,000 Miles 


The Metropolitan Life announces that its 
president, Haley Fiske, has traveled 20,000 
niles in the present year, attending the com- 
pany’s triennial conventions. In this time 
President Fiske has addressed sixty different 
conventions and met several thousand agents 
of the company. He was accompanied on the 
whole of his trip by Second Vice-President 
Ayres, who is also general manager of the 
company and who successfully organized the 
several conventions, and by Third Vice-Presi- 
dent Frankel. At several of the meetings 
Vice-President Cox and Kavanah were present 
also. 


There is no need to be discouraged because 
your average for one week is below par, for 
then it will be necessary to work harder in the 
succeeding week. 





Probably the hardest kind of woman to in- 
sure is the business girl under twenty-five 
who thinks that life is so rosy that she will 
never need life insurance. 





Thrift is taught by an endowment policy, so 
you are doing your young male prospects a 
favor by teaching them to assume life insur- 
ance responsibilities before they enter the mar- 
ried state. 
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WITH THE PRUDENTIAL 





Remarkable Records Made by Agents 
in All Parts of the Country 





N. Y. MAN ACHIEVES THIRTY-YEAR 
RECORD 





Zanesville, O., Has Four Hustlers Averag- 
ing Over Sixteen Years of Service 
—Celebration Held 


For general all-around success there are two 
agents in New York No. 5 who take honors. 
Philip Hurwitz leads in industrial and ordi- 
nary, and is closely followed by Julius Cohen. 
Both representatives have drawn special salary 
every week of the year 1920. Debit conditions 
of both agencies are excellent. 

Assistant Superintendent N. T. Hibben and 
staff of the Connellsville assistancy, detached 
from the McKeesport, Pa., district, have good 
reasons to be proud of their condition of debit, 
gross arrears of less than four per cent being 
shown in the entire assistancy, with exception 
ally large advance payments. Four of the five 
agencies carry arrears of not more than five 
per cent, and upon a like number of accounts 
the advance payments range from 231 per cent 
to 437 per cent. The results in production, 
industrial and ordinary, have also been re 
markable. 

Assistant Superintendent 
Schroeder, who was appointed assistant super- 
intendent of the Chicago No. 3 district, Octo 
ber 4, 1920, has already more than justified his 
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promotion. 

Agent Tudor F. Griffiths, No. 7 on the com- 
pany’s ordinary records, is near the top of the 
Wilkes Barre division. 

Agent Julius H. Kaplove leads the West 
Hoboken district in Industrial increase for 
1920. He also has an excellent record in or- 
dinary. 

Agent Elias E. Rokaw, who operates in the 
3rooklyn 4 district, is making an enviable 
record in industrial, having drawn special 
salary every week this year. His ordinary 
shows well over the $50,000 mark. 

Agent Geo. A. Millard of Brooklyn 12, has 
succeeded in bringing his arrears down to the 
remarkably low point of one per cent. 

The members of Class F Prudential Old 
Guard have extended a hearty welcome to 
Superintendent Thomas J. Stewart of New 
York &, on the completion of thirty years of 
service. 

Independent Agent Richard F. Sischek of 
the Milwaukee No. 2 district completed twent; 
five years of continuous service with the com 
pany on November 6, and is now a member of 
Class E Prudential Old Guard. 

Agent Bernhard Braunstein of New York © 
passed the twentieth milestone on October 15, 
and has been admitted to Class D of the 
Guard. 

Agent Charles Linnemeyer of the Chicago 
No. 9 district recently rounded out his fifteenth 
year of continuous service with the Prudential 
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and is now listed in Class C of the Prudential 
Old Guard. 

In the Detroit No. 1 district Agent Alonzo 
Graham recently completed fifteen years of 
continuous service and was admitted to Class 
C of the Old Guard. J. D. Patterson, detached, 
at Perryville, Md., received his gold badge and 
certificate, having also served continuously for 
fitteen years. 

A very unusual event took place in Zanes- 
ville, Ohio, on Wednesday, November 17. At 
a dinner attended by the entire staff, the fol- 
lowing members celebrated anniversaries of 
continuous service with the company, as well 
as admission into advanced classes of the 
Prudential Old Guard, 

Superintendent Kersey E. 
years, Class D. 

Assistant Superintendent Chas. E. Trost, 
twenty years, Class D. 

Assistant Superintendent 
Thomas, fifteen years, Class C. 

Agent George L. Stanton, ten years, Class B. 

Averaging the above gives more than sixteen 
years per man. 

Division Manager W. H. Bettner of the 
home office was present and presented the 
badges and certificates denoting membership in 
the organization. Of peculiar interest is the 
fact that all of the anniversaries occurred in 
October within one or two days of each other. 

Agent Edwin B. Clayton of the Easton, Pa., 
district, located at Phillipsburg, N. J., was re- 
cently the proud recipient of his P. O. G. gold 
badge and certificate, denoting fifteen years of 
continuous service. 

Samuel W, Albert, another Easton agent 
located at Stroudsburg, Pa., and Mr, William 
P. Booth of the Baltimore No. 1 district, re- 
ceived their silver P, O. G. badges and cer- 
tificates, having completed ten years’ service 
with the company. 

Assistant Superintendent H. W. Mezick of 
the Dover, Del., district, located at Elkton, Md., 
was recently the recipient of the silver badge 
and certificate, indicating the completion of ten 
years of continuous service. 

Agent F. A. Young of the Bethlehem, Pa., 
district, operating at Nazareth, Pa., has com- 
pleted five years of continuous service and re- 
cently received his bronze badge and certificate. 

Agent Chester E. Musselman of the St. 
Cloud, Minn., organization was recently ad- 
mitted to membership in “Class A” of the Pru- 
dential Old-Guard. 
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The Metropolitan Mother Goose 

With a view to inculcating knowledge con- 
cerning the maintenance of good health in the 
minds of young children, the Metropolitan Life 
has gotten out an edition of “The Metropolitan 
Mother Goose,” by Elizabeth C, Watson. It 
is profusely illustrated in colors, and has adap- 
tations of Mother Goose melodies calculated 
to inform children upon matters relating to the 
preservation of health. 


The advantage of striking the heaviest blows 
while the iron of interest is hot should never 
be overlooked by a Manhattan agent. 
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KILL THE FEAR THOUGHT 


A Demon Which Robs You of Initia- 
tive and Makes You Falter on 
the Doorstep 








SCHEDULE OF CALLS THE CURE 





One Salesman Found it Paid Him to Walk 
Over His Territory Before Seeing 
a Prospect 

One of the greatest drawbacks to the sale of 
insurance in any form is the fear thought, the 
demon which robs you of initiative, the un- 
seen tug at your coat tails which makes you 
pause and falter on the doorstep. ‘The best 
way to cure yourself of this fault is to make a 
schedule of calls—about the average a man will 
make per day; go to the homes of every person 
on the list, ring the bell and on with your 
story. Soon the matter of making calls will 
become automatic and you will never falter. 
If you still find difficulty overcoming your 
aversion to a rebuff or a turn-down, say to 
yourself, “I am a man with a message, and l 
intend to deliver the same and I will let 
nothing prevent me.” 

As an example, a man recently was em- 
ployed by a well-known company, but try as he 
might, he did not make out as well as war- 
ranted. He felt it was not his fault, yet he 
could not blame the policy he was offering. 
What was wrong? Nothing but sheer fear held 
him back. He thought a turn-down was an in- 
sult and a small policy sold a sop to his efforts. 
by taking his wife along on some of his trips 
he soon warded off his feeling of fear, for he 
knew every time he failed to make a sale, he 
would be compelled to crestiallenly admit to 
her who waited on the corner he was at fault. 
Of course it is impossible to make every sale, 
no matter how strong the backing, but he 
found it easier to sell than to tell the good 
wife he failed. 

Similar to the above was the experiment 
tried by two young people. One found that he 
was not selling as much as the other; the more 
successful discovered he had a tendency to 
quit as soon as a fair day’s work was done. 
By doubling up and working in pairs a better 
sales average was possible and the fear thought 
killed, as one man bolstered up the efforts of 
the other. It is true that sales come easier 
when two people work together. One gives 
moral support and aid to the other, such as 
keeping the person working a little longer than 
usual or starting a half hour earlier or some 
little so-called trifle. 


Sizinc-Up Process 
A salesman in the Far West found it paid 
him to walk over his territory before making a 
call. This was called a “sizing-up process.” 
He observed the house, the entrances, the doors 
to approach and the side of the street which 
contained the place of his call. By this process 
he was able to outline his plan of operation 

and saved much valuable energy. 
In an office of twenty salesmen, in a certain 
Southern town a few years ago, was a young 
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man who always wanted to work in the poorer 


part of the town. Just why, his mates could 
not make out, for, as they said, “the people in 
that part of the town had trouble buying the 
needs of life, such as clothing, food stuffs, 
etc.” The man who did not agree, sold policies 
ot small amounts one aiter another, and all 
because he refused to believe in these prosper- 
ous times few did not wish to provide for the 
future. This was the point he drove home. 
“Isn't it a satisfaction to have your policy full * 
paid up when times revert to normal again?” 
Again we find the salesman who dwells on the 
“high lights,” draws trade and kills the fear 
thought. 

Another man giving his experience in this 
respect to the writer said: 

“If I reduced the objection hurled at me 
from time to time to a tangible basis, I had 
something to work upon. Accordingly I kept 
careful record of my calls and found there 
were only a few tangible reasons why my 
prospect would not buy from me. For ex- 
ample, as a man told me: ‘Oh, I know your 
policy has merit, but I am too busy to-day.’ 
To this I replied, ‘Mr. Blank, I know over 
fifty replies in refutal to that remark, each a 
most convincing argument. If you wish, I 
shall tell you a few, but am certain I can over- 
come your objections; that is, if you wish me 
to try.” This was said with such an air of 
certainty the prospect could quickly see I had 
a satisfactory argument to overcome that old 
excuse ‘too busy.’”’ 


ln LINE FoR A SHARE 

I also noted men who sold insurance assumed 
an air of “cocksureness.” Not that it is not 
a good thing to assume, but to overdo it spells 
disaster. I, on the other hand, tried to make 
my prospect think I was duly grateful for any 
policy, no matter how small. In that manner 
I discovered when large ones were given I was 
in little for my share. 

Probably all salesmen will agree the open- 
ing address is the most important stage in the 
effort to close with the hard prospect, all con- 
ditions being propitious, yet it will avail noth- 
ing, unless the first spoken words of the sales- 
inan create a pleased interest. 

Just what this opening address should con- 
sist of is almost impossible to say; in truth, if 
the writer could set forth a fixed formula he 
would have accomplished something of untold 
value. 

A well-known and successful insurance sales- 
man has a set of rules which he claims will 
kill the fear thought every time; here they are: 

Be particular about personal appearance. 

Have a clean collar and a clean face every 
morning. 

Be particular about rates, data cards and 
personal letters. 

Be careful of conduct so as to leave no 
chance for criticism, 

Keep a careful record of calls and figure 
quota on a daily basis—I’d get it every day. 

Follow instructions implicitly and co-operate 
with all departments and managers. 


Choose your cases carefully but do not take 
it for granted that every prospect written will 
pass the eagle-eyed medical examiner. 
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JOHN HANCOCK NOTES 





New York and Brooklyn Have Two 
Out of the Three Leading Assis- 
tant Superintendents of 1920 





JERSEY CITY AGENT HIGH ON LIST 





Secretary Nason Becomes Vice-President 
of Company—Succeeded by 
Cc. J. Diman 


The leaders of industrial production in the 
John Hancock for the ten months ending Oc- 
tober, 1920, are Assistant Superintendent 
Spinney of Malden on weekly premium in- 
creases; Assistant Superintendent M. Lamm 
of New York No. 1 on gross ordinary issues, 
and Assistarit Superintendent Zentner of 
Brooklyn No. 2 on gross accumulation fund 
issues. 

The star performers among the agents are 
Agent Reams of Malden, Mass., on weekly 
premium increase; Agent Bradt of Buffalo, on 
gross ordinary issues, and Agent Katz of 
Jersey City, on accumulation fund issues. This 
group in its entirety holds the leadership for 
the fourth successive time. 

Superintendent Spencer of the Bridgeport 
agency had his photograph taken recently with 
four graduates from his office, whose aggre- 
gate service with the company is figured at 135 
vears. 

An instructive illustration of what an inspec- 
tor can do towards contributing to the general 
success of the district in which he is employed, 
is embodied in an instance which is reported 
from the Bridgeport agency. To Edward 
Doolan, application inspector for that territory, 
an application for $3000 on quarterly payments, 
was recently given to inspect. After having 
satisfied himself as to the insurability of the 
applicant from all angles, he succeeded in in- 
ducing him to increase the amount to $5000, 
and to make the payments on the annual basis 
instead of the! quarterly. 

Entering the service of the John Hancock 
Mutual on May 8, 1883, Hugh T. Cain, cashier 
at Brooklyn I, is in his thirty-eighth year of 
continuous faithful and efficient service in that 
district. During this long period it, has been 
Mr. Cain’s privilege to watch the company’s 
growth in Brooklyn from practically its begin- 
ning with only the most meager equipment, to 
its present imposing magnitude with numerous 
flourishing agencies. It would he interesting 
to compute the vast sum of money that Mr. 
Cain has handled and so accurately accounted 
for to his company during his activities as 
-ashier. 

William J. Mitchell, one of the new recruits 
at the Chicago 4 agency, has made an excep- 


tionally fine start. During the twenty-two 


weeks to November 3 inclusive, he made $22.25 
weekly premium increase, and had issued to 
his credit $25,000 ordinary and $500 A. F. 
“From present indications,” writes Superin- 
tendent Bassford, “he promises to develop into 
one of the company’s most progressive agents, 
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and we are looking forward to extraordinary 
results from him.” 

The following promotions are announced, 
agents having been transferred from agency 
ranks to assistancies in the district of their 
service: Charles Kinsman, Chicago 3; 
Archie D. Taylor, Chicago 3; John Mullen, 
Fitchburg; Chester W. O’Connor, Cambridge; 
Daniel J. Mulhern, West New York; John 
Annan, St. Louis 3; Floyd M. Blair, Syracuse; 
William B. Taber, St. Louis 1; Jacob W. 
Puwal, Pittsburgh 3; Harry C. Rogers, Au- 
burn, and Frank A. Torkewitz, Philadelphia 3. 

The following agents have been transferred: 
Joseph A. LaMoureux from Fitchburg to 
Quincy; David H. Kelley from Germantown 
to Hackensack, N. J.; William J. Sheeham 
from Germantown to Hyde Park agency; Paul 
O. Ochsner from Philadelphia 2 to German- 
town; Joseph Wolf from Philadelphia 3 to 
Germantown. 

Other changes: Raymond W. Meyers, ap- 
pointed assistant cashier at Chicago 1; Bertha 
H. Luhrs, from assistant cashier to cashier at 
Staten Island; Cecelia Shay, from clerk to 
assistant cashier at Staten Tsland to assistant 
cashier at Newark. 

Superintendent Thomas Atkinson of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., has just completed thirty full 
years of service with the company. He is 
held in special affection by the home office and 
his associates. Beginning in the agency ranks, 
he is to-day one of the best superintendents 
the company has in its service. 

The elections of Secretary F. E. Nason and 
Elbert H. Brock, superintendent of agencies, 
to vice-presidential rank, and Charles J. Diman 
from assistant secretary to secretary, was very 
warmly received in the field. Particularly 
pleasing was the announcement of the appoint- 
ment of Thomas F. Temple, assistant superin- 
tendent of agencies to superintendent of 
agencies with the appointment of Henry G. 
Wischmeyer and James W. Messenger as 
assistant superintendent of agencies. In addi- 
tion, Dr. Ignatius Haines has been advanced to 
associate medical director and Walter R. Pond 
to manager insurance department. 

Superintendent Spillane of the Lowell dis- 
trict has been elected a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the Boston Life Under- 
writers Association. 

Superintendent Roarke of the River Point 
district has been elected a member of the War- 
wick (R. I.) school committee for four years. 


Good, Simple English 

You would think me very stupid if I should 
try to talk in English to a Frenchman who 
knew only his own language. Now, the tech- 
nical words and phrases relating to life in- 
surance, with which every agent is perfectly 
familiar, are a foreign tongue to most laymen. 
And, as no agent can expect people to under- 
stand what they can’t comprehend, the suc- 
cessful agent must learn to use only familiar 
words in dealing with the uninitiated. Even 
the terms most constantly used and most 
familiar to insurance men may be misunder- 
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stood by laymen unless they are explained. 
For example, the word “premium” is ambigu- 


ous, but the word “deposit” is not. The word 
“dividend” is even more ambiguous and mis- 
leads the layman until he is told that it is in 
the main a return premium, or refund. If you 
tell a man that he can sell his policy for so 
much to the company, he will understand you 
hetter than if you talk about its surrender 
value. You may be understood if you talk 
about the insured and the beneficiary, but your 
statement will be clearer to most people if you 
refer to the person on whose life the insur- 
ance depends and the person to whom the 
money will be paid on the maturity of the 


policy. 
The agent must know all about paid-up 
values, standards, reserves, valuations, gross 


and net premiums, deferred premiums, load- 
additions, reductions, admitted assets. 
contingent liabilities. adverse selection: 
hut this client doesn’t know. and doesn’t care 
All he 


wonts to know is that insurance is safe and 


ings, 


and 
to know. anythino ahovt such matters. 


sound: what it will do for him: how much he 
needs, and what he must pav for it. He de- 
nends upon the agent to select for him the 
nolicy that will best meet his reauirements. and 
exnects him to save him all trouble and annov- 
ance in obtaining it. Usually anything more 
than this will hore and bewilder him —TVilliam 
llerander. 


Prudential 


A proxy committee of the policyholders of 
the Prudential Life Insurance Company of 
America met at noon on Mondav of this week 
and selected Austin Colgate as its proxy for 
the annual policvholders’ meeting in January. 
At this meetine four directors will he elected, 
each to serve four vears. The nominations are 
as follows: James S. Alexander of New 
York, Moses Tavlor Pyne of Princeton. N. J.. 
Frederic A. Bovle of Newark. and John A. 
Campbell of Trenton. 

Approximately ninety-three per cent of the 
nolicvholders sent their proxies to the com- 
mittee. 


Annual Meeting in January 


An agent should always try to be in an en- 
thusiastic frame of mind over his work, other- 
wise the daily canvass becomes monotonous 
and the arguments used have not the necessary 
punch to put them over. 





\ life insurance salesman is losing half the 
power of his past vears of effort, if he does 
not realize dividends year after vear from the 
interest in the institution which he has im- 
planted in every old prospect’s mind. 


Point out that the income plan of life insur- 
ance settlements, makes it a certainty, as near 
as human endeavor can insure it. viz., that life 
insurance funds will not be needlessly frittered 
away by an improvident beneficiary. 


Tt is just as well to take time to become 
familiar with your rate book before entering 
the prospect’s office, for the average man 
shout to he insured does not relish seeing an 
acent thumbing the pages of a book. 





WESTERN AND SOUTHERN 


Cincinnati Company’s Business— 
Trebles in Last Five Years 


ASSETS CLOSE TO $25,000,000 


Contracts in Force Will Be About 250 
Millions by End of Current Year 


The Western and Southern Life of Cincin- 
nati announces a convention of field represent- 
atives to take place at the home office on Janu- 
ary 14-16 next. 

Within five years the business of this com- 
pany has trebled. Its insurance contracts in 
force totalled $80,500,000 at the close of I915. 
The close of 1920 will bring this total to about 
$250,000,000. Its assets, amounting to $10,250,- 
000 in 1915, will soon reach $25,000,000. Its 
policy contracts number upward of 1,000,000, 
the company standing fifth among about 240 
life insurance companies in the United States 
in this respect. Of its resources about $7,000,- 
000 are invested in first mortgage loans in 
Cincinnati and vicinity. 

The history of the Western and Southern 
Life Insurance Company is a story of con- 
tinuous progress. Now in its thirty-third year, 
it has passed through the period of slow 
erowth experienced by all life insurance com- 
panies, and for the last several years has been 
forging ahead with great strides. Within re- 
cent years its annual increase in business has 
exceeded that of several older companies. In 
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1919 the company increased its business $46,- 
000,000, gaining in one year as much as it had 
on its books after twenty-one years of ex- 
istence. 

The first home office was in three small 
rooms in one of the older office buildings, 
located at 621 Main street, Cincinnati. Here 
the company operated for several years until 
larger quarters were established in the three 
story stone building at 634 W. 6th street. 

In roor the growing business again com- 
pelled the company to seek larger quarters, and 
it purchased the corner of Fourth street and 
Broadway, occupying for, several years as a 
home office the homestead of Edmond Dexter, 
one of the fine old residences of earlier Cin- 
cinnati. 

In 1914 contracts were let for tearing down 
this house and other buildings on the property, 
and in 1916 the company dedicated the new 
home office building. 

At the time this was occupied it was deemed 
sufficient to house the company for many years 
to come. However, at the close of 1919 it was 
seen that more space would be needed, and in 
1920 construction was commenced on an addi- 
tion which, when completed, will practically 
double the floor space. 

Two factors which have contributed largely 
to the remarkable success of the company are 
the efficiency of its management and the en- 
thusiasm and loyalty of its field organization— 
both factors contributing to the service af- 
forded its policyholders. 

The Western and Southern has never in- 
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creased its rates, before the war, during the 
war, or after the war. It issues modern in- 
surance contracts, no war clauses or other re- 
strictions, at lowest possible rates consistent 
with absolute safety. 

The officers of the company are as follows: 

W. J. Williams, president; Chas. F, Wil- 
liams, vice-president and general counsel; 
Clyde P. Johnson, vice-president and counsel; 
tf. W. Wannenwetsch, vice-president; R. A. 
Ryan, treasurer; John F. Ruehlmann, secre- 
tary. 


MANHATTAN-GRAPHS 


The young marricd woman of to-day should 
not scorn even a small policy of life insurance, 
for she may well happen to be the handsome 
young widow of tomorrow. 


Cold weather should not retard a cold can- 
vass, but on the other hand it should encour- 
age a warmer interview in the other fellow’s 
office. 


Depend upon yourself when meeting the 
argument of the obstinate prospect and stand 
by your guns in a tactful and business-like 
nianner, 


One of the best features of the life insurance 
policy is the fact that the money which pays 
for it comes as you go along, while the pay- 
ment is made at a time when the family needs 
it most. 


The agent who is too easily put off by the 
prospect should blame only his own timidity 
for the fact that his interviews do not produce 
dollars. 














HE Globe wants Reliable Life agents with experience in ordinary and 
industrial insurance of good record in Chicago, Chicago Heights, 
Joliet, Aurora, Elgin, Waukegan and intervening towns and through- 





out Illinois. 

The population of Chicago and surrounding towns and cities is 3,000,000, 
within the ‘‘forty mile limit’? reached by and through suburban transpor- 
tation, practically all one city, gives unequaled facilities to transact business, 
particularly in ‘‘Paying Claims on Sight”’ in the industrial branch. 


Can handle men who can write ordinary business. 


Our System: 
All ages taken from date of birth. 


Benefits: 

All policies pay for death and total and permanent disability benefit. 
8,000 death, total and permanent disability and other cash benefits paid on 
residents of Chicago and surrounding towns. 

Premiums: 
Can be paid weekly, monthly, quarterly, half yearly and yearly. 


‘“‘Claims Paid on Sight.” 


Contracts given with or without lapses being charged. Under the latter 
contract an ex-Asst. Supt. of another company earned $4,000 the first 30 
weeks of this year. 

Under the Globe system an experienced representative can become a 
Supt. from the time he starts. 

Progress of the Globe is five times greater than the average of life insures 
ance companies in the U. S. for some years. This year for the first six 
months, 


Increase in Premium Income...20 Per Cent 
Increase in Assets 30 Per Cent 


If you are a progressive industrial life insurance man come to Chicago 
and work for the Globe. Apply, 


Giobe Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


T. F. Barry, Sec. and Gen’! Mgr. 





THE EUREKA LIFE INSURAN€E COMPANY 
of 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Incorporated 1882 


A regular OLD LINE Stock Life Insurance 
Company, issuing all the STANDARD FORMS of 
POLICIES, INDUSTRIAL, and ORDINARY. 


JOSH. N. WARFIELD, Jr., Vice-President 
J. HOWARD IGLEHART, Medical Director 


JOHN C. MAGINNIS, President 
H. LEISHEAR, Jr.» Sec’y & Treas. 








Curcaco OFFICE 
Insurance Exchange 




















FOR FOLDER 
SHOWING ELABORATE DISPLAY 


TRUST ESTATES 
By W. J. SINCLAIR 


Well-to-do men frequently have their minds burdened with the necessity of making 
some fitting provision for those who will survive them. A leaflet published by The 
Spectator Company entitled ‘“‘Trust Estates” sets forth convincingly the methods 
and advantages of creating a trust fund with a life insurance company to provide an 
annual income in the future. A real business producer. 
Prices: per copy, 15 cents; 50 copies, $4,060; 100 copies, $6,00; 500 copies, $20.00; 
1,000 copies, $35.00; 5,000 copies, $150.00; 10,000 copies, $250.00. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 








135 William Street 
New YorE 
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POLICIES ORDERED CANCELLED 
Action Taken in Wisconsin Under State’s 
Rate Regulation Law 
Upwards of three hundred fire insurance 
policies are involved in the cancellation order 
issued by Insurance Commissioner Platt Whit- 
man to the various companies of Wisconsin 
who have policies sent through the State Audit 
Bureau and have been reported by that bureau 
as not being in conformity to the law. Com- 
pared with the large amount of insurance writ- 
ten in Wisconsin, the cancellation order affects 
only a small number of policies, and the aggre- 
gate amount of insurance immediately affected 
is not known. As a general proposition, about 
two thousand fire insurance policies are written 
in Wisconsin daily, and the cancellation order 
affects only 300 policies, which have been 

issued since last May. 

This action is taken under the rate regulation 
fire insurance law, passed at the 1917 session 
of the Wisconsin Legislature. Under this 
law, discriminations are prohibited, and for 
the same class of fire insurance risk each com- 
pany is supposed to give the same rate. To 
insure the enforcement of the uniform rate, all 
policies must be reported through the Wis- 
consin Audit Bureau located at Milwaukee. 
This bureau is maintained by the companies 
themselves for their own protection. Any 
deviation from a rate should result in a so- 
called criticism from the Audit Bureau. The 
company who writes the risk at a deviated rate 
is notified by the Audit Bureau of the incorrect 
application of the rate, and is given fifteen days 
to make the correction. At the end of the fif- 
teen days, the criticism, the name of the policy- 
holder, the name-of the company who has writ- 
ten the policy, must be reported to the Insur- 
ance Commissioner at Madison. 

It now appears, following an investigation 
by Charles J. Timbers of the Insurance De- 
partment, that a number of criticisms issued 
as far back as last May are still in the files 
unsatisfied, and in order to clear the files of 
these deviated rates and discriminations, In- 
surance Commissioner Whitman has issued a 
general order cancelling all of the policies com- 
plained of within that period written at so- 
called cut rates. This action, it is believed, 
will insure a closer examination of all risks 
by the companies, and will result in the Audit 
Bureau giving closer attention to the cancella- 
tion of criticisms issued by them and reporting 
all unsatisfied criticisms immediately to the In- 
surance Department. Each policyholder will 
be given the statutory ten days notice before a 
policy is cancelled. 

Des Moines Agencies Consolidate 

A consolidation of two agencies in Des 
Moines is announced. The Polk County In- 
surance and Investment Company has con- 
solidated with the McKinney, Lantz & Com- 
_Pany agency. R. F, Smith, insurance manager 
for the former, will be associated with the Mc- 
Kinney-Lantz agency and will continue to 
handle the city business for the Central Na- 
tional Fire of Des Moines. The new agency 
is one of the largest in Des Moines. 











RUNNING THE GAUNTLET 


RUNNING THE GAUNTLET 


Business Conditions as Seen by Organ of 
the Evans Group of Companies 


The accompanying cartoon entitled “‘Run- 
ning the Gauntlet,” appears in the December 
issue of “Business Conditions,’ published 
monthly by the Henry Evans group—American 
Eagle, Continental and Fidelity-Phenix Fire 
Insurance Companies. The booklet is a con- 
cise analysis of the country’s commercial con- 
ditions compiled by the three companies and 
mailed to a selected list of bank officials, mer- 
business executives, 
The car- 


chants, manufacturers, 
commercial and civic organizations. 
toon well illustrates the burdens of taxation 
under which our American insurance com- 
panies have to compete as compared with the 
more favored foreign companies, and in par- 
There is great need 
this country if 


ticular British companies. 
for legislative revisions in 
American insurance, so vital to the develop- 
ment of our world trade in its intimate relation 
to our shipping and banking facilities, is to 
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contribute its full share to our national pros- 
perity and the attainment of our rightful place 
in the world’s markets. 

The above companies issued an interesting 
booklet several months ago bearing on this 
very subject of taxation. It is entitled “British 
and American Income and Profits 
Taxes Compared” and is written by an au- 
thority on the subject, Carl C. Plehn, Ph.D., 
LL.D., Flood professor of finance in the Uni- 
versity of California. Professor Plehn treats 
his subject in a most enlightening manner and 
points out clearly many of the inconsistencies 
in our present system of taxation. Copies will 
he sent to any who request them of the above 
companies at 80 Maiden Lane, New York City. 


Excess 


Mutual Reinsurance Association Forming 

The First State Mutual Reinsurance 
Association jis being organized at Duluth, 
Minn., for the purpose of enabling mutual 
companies to better distribute their risks by 


Fire 


means of reinsurance. 
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EVERY INSURANCE MAN 


Who travels as Solicitor, Auditor, 
Inspector or Adjuster is 


ELIGIBLE 
TO THE 


lowa State Traveling Men’s Association 


“Oldest and Best’’ 








Accident Insurance at Cost 
Never Exceeded $9.00 per year 
Weekly Indemnity $25.00 
Death Benefit $5,000—$10,000 


Insurance to May Ist, 1921, for $2.00 
Write tor Application Blank 
H. E. REX, Sec’y=Treas. DES MOINES, IOWA 














Great American 
Insurance Company 


New Pork 


INCORPORATED - 1872 
PAID FOR LOSSES 


$112,397,573.17 
STATEMENT JANUARY 1,1920 


$5,000,000.00 


7 44 FOR 7 OTHER LIABILITIES 


17,191,302.37 


ET SURPLU 


11,010,376. 5 
33,201,678.88 


THE SECURITIES OF THE COMPANY ARE BASED 
UPON ACTUAL VALUES ON DECEMBER 3ist, 1919 


Since January Ist the Capital Stock of the 
Company has been increased to $10,000,000. 


The Company now owns 


$10,000,000 U. S. Government Liberty Loan Bonds. 
Home Office, One Liberty Street 
New York City 


Western Department Pacific Department 


4 ALTER H. SAGE, Gen’! Mér. GEORGE H. TYSON, Gen’! Agent 
NGRAM & LERCH, Managers 210 Sansome Street 
+b West Monroe St., Chicago, III. San Francisco, California 


Boston Office Marine Department 


ROGERS & HOWES, Managers WM. H. McGEE & CO., Gen’! Agts 
4 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 15 William Street, New York City 


“The Leading FIRE INSURANCE Co. of America” 


age 

et aac a* pa wNE 
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WM. B. CLARK, President 


(Oyevem ehebelebaceMe-beleMO)elom 4o-bacnem-telyr (ene) a 
dealing has developed for this Company its 
splendid reputation and great business 


Losses Paid over 








$183,000,000 








THERE IS INSPIRATION 


in working for The Great-West Life. So the Agents say,—One writes: " 


to represent a Company that is doing so well for its Policyholders.” 
If you need just such co-operation and have a record to show—write to 


THE GREAT-WEST LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Head Office = Winnipeg 








eas | 
‘MARINE md AUTOMOBILE. 








THE IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS + 
INSURANCE COMPANY. _ 
of New York 


17 South Williag Street 
NY. 











“T feel confident if an Agent can’t write Business for The Great-West Life, he is not 
adapted for Life work; as an Agent has everything in his favor and it is an inspiration 
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Seneca Fire to Pay Ninety Per Cent 


Superintendent of Insurance Jesse S. Phil- 
lips of New York has filed a report recom- 
mending the payment of a first dividend of 
ninety per cent to policyholders and creditors 
of the Seneca Fire Insurance Company of 
suffalo, which was placed in his hands for 
liquidation August 19, 1919. The Seneca had 
a deposit of about $256,000 in the North Penn 
Bank, Philadelphia, this deposit being bonded 
by the National Surety Company of New 
York and the Maryland Casualty Company of 
Baltimore, according to the Insurance Depart- 
ment’s report, but these companies refused to 
pay the amounts of their bonds. Later the 
National Surety Company paid $77,414 on ac- 
count of its bond, and the Superintendent of 
brought suit 
His 


Insurance reports that he has 
against the Maryland Casualty Company. 
reports further states: 

The amount of dividends which will be paid 
vo the stockholders depends upon the amount 
recovered by the Superintendent of Insurance 
from the receivers of the North Penn Bank 
of Philadelphia, the National Surety Company 
and the Maryland Casualty Company. 

A statement as of November 21, 1920, shows 
assets of $464,354, with claims filed amount- 
ing to $203,875, leaving an apparent excess oT 
assets over liabilities of $260,478. Including 
other assets are cash, $208,233, and claim 
against receiver of North Penn Bank and its 
sureties, $179,011. The expenses of the 
liquidation to date are $15,667. 


Lightning Chief Cause of Kansas Fires 

Lightning striking unrodded buildings, chiefly 
farm property, still continues to show the 
heaviest losses by fires in Kansas, under the 
report of L. T. Hussey, State Fire Marshal, 
showing the fires for October. There were 
230 fires with a loss of $396,086. There were 
eighteen fires caused by lightning on unrodded 
buildings, the loss amounting to $33,725. 


Boy Scouts Win National Board Prizes 
Several months ago the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters offered prizes to Boy Scouts 
for the best essays on fire prevention. Major- 
General Leonard Wood was chairman of the 
hoard of judges, which has now awarded the 
National prize to Lewis Adam Vincent of 
Oakland, Cal. It was a handsome camping 
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outfit worth $100. In addition, the board 
awarded lesser prizes to those writing the two 
best essays in each State. As an indication 
that the son of General Manager W. E. Malla- 
lieu, of the National Board, is qualifying to 
follow in his father’s footsteps as a factor 
in the reduction of the fire waste, it is noted 
that W. E. Mallalieu, Jr.. was the winner of 
the first prize in New Jersey. 


Liverpool and London and Globe’s Western 
Changes 


Western Manager Robertson of the Liver- 
pool and London and Globe announces the fol- 
lowing appointments in the Western depart- 
Safford, State 


agent of the company, assistant manager; A. 


ment office: R. D. Michigan 
C. Mallington, superintendent of the loss de- 
partment in the Western office, deputy assist- 
BE. _E. 


present 


ant Wells, agency superin- 
title 


Swanson, 


manager ; 
tendent, retains 
responsibilities; F. L, 
special agent, superintendent of loss depart- 
ment; R. E. Vernor, Michigan special agent 
of the company, State agent, succeeding Mr. 
Safford. These promotions were decided upon 
at the time Manager Dent was in 
Chicago and were afterwards ratified by di- 


enlarged 
Nebraska 


with 


General 


rectors. 
David Hinckley to Go with Delaware 
Underwriters 

David Hinckley, for many years a special 
agent for the Continental Insurance Company 
of New. York, will succeed U. E. Guerrini, re- 
signed, as assistant manager of the Delaware 
underwriters department of the Westchester 
Fire of New York at Philadelphia about Janu- 
ary 3, next. 

Mr. Hinckley was born in Newton, Mass., 
educated in the Newton public schools, and 
for a number of years was engaged in high- 
class engineering work. He was on the en- 
gineering staff of the committee of twenty of 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters, and 
served the Continental as special 


has also 


agent. 


At the coming session of the Arkansas Legisla- 
ture, State Insurance Commissioner Bullion 
will ask for amendments to the present law to pre- 
vent rebates and to determine agents’ qualifications, 


gruce T. 


CKLAHOMA AGENTS MEETING 


Association Hear Edson S. Scott, ¢C., A. 
Tuttle and Craig Belk 

The Oklahoma Association of Insurance 

Agents held its annual meeting at Oklahoma 

City, December 8 and 9. An excellent pro- 


gram was prepared, speakers of national 
prominence having promised to make ad- 


A banquet was held on December 7 
in the Hotel Hutchins and a dance on the 
following evening in the city auditorium. 
Among the speakers were Edson S. Scott, 
president of the United States Casualty Com- 
pany; C, R. Tuttle, Western manager of the 
Insurance Company of North America; Craig 
Belk of Houston, Texas; Edward M. Allen of 
Helena, Ark., former president of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents, and Gus. A. 
Elbow, president of the American Bonding 
and Casualty Company of Sioux City, Iowa. 


dresses. 


lowa Department Issues Rules on Tornado 
Policies 

The Iowa Insurance Department has made 
several rulings in regard to tornado policies 
which companies are requested to take note of. 
Policies, if issued by a stock company, must 
so state. The following definition of time 
when loss is payable is required: 

Any loss for which this company shall be 
liable hereunder shall be payable forty days 
after the filing of due notice and proofs of 
loss as required by law. 

The following clause 
equity will be required: 


regarding suits in 


No suit or action on this policy for the re- 
covery of any claim shall be sustained in any 
court of law or equity until after full com- 
pliance by the insured with all of the foregoing 
requirements, nor unless commenced within 
twelve months after the cause of action for 
the loss accrues. 


Book is His Constant Companion 

In a letter from Ira P. E. Reynolds, special 
agent at Portland, Ore., for the Commercial 
Union Assurance Company, he says: “The 
reference book on Fire Insurance Inspection 
and Underwriting, by Charles C. Dominge 
and Walter O. Lincoln, has proven to be of a 
great deal of assistance to me in my field work 
and I find it my constant companion.” 
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CAPITAL $500,000. 


CITY 


CAPITAL $250,000. 





NORTH BRANCH FIRE 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


INCORPORATED 1911. 
NET SURPLUS $160,473.14. 





INCORPORATED 1870. 
NET SURPLUS $68,381.07. 


SUNBURY, PA. 


OF PENNA., PITTSBURGH 


ASSETS $1,392,556.14 


ASSETS $660,328.77 
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THE SICN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 





LIABILITY BURGLARY 

ACCIDENT CREDIT 

HEALTH BOILER 

AUTOMOBILE LANDLORDS 

TEAMS ELEVATOR 

COMPENSATION GENERAL LIABILITY 

Established ° e “* 1869 

LONDON GUARANTEE i ACCIDENT CO., Ltd, °twecano" 

Head Office: CHICAGO, ILL. F. W. LAWSON, General Manager 





Es Slat PRB Aes Manne 4a tur New Yor 
”" Resident i. 434 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ELMER A. {ORD & Con Resident Managers 145 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 





663 IN ” 


Reserves and Surplus to Policyholders COMBINATION 
op tHER RN $1,950,000.00 ONTRACTS 






E LIFE 
mF HEALTH 
IEE. = ACCIDENT 
& E poticy 
j Al Pa pare 
INSURANCE CO. a ; - peri Sete 
aay I j rh Loss of Hands, Feet, 








ye 
Permanert es 
t 


D. B. MORGAN HOME OFFICE, SEATTLE, U.S. A. Benefits 
President ° Monthly Indemnities 
Reliable Representatives Wanted Sickness or Accident 























‘or an operation, For men’s suits, 

a surgeon; a tailor; 
lor women’s clothes, Kor building plans, 

a modiste ; an architect ; 


For automobile insurance, 


THE OHIO CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 


A specializing company offering “the best in automobile 
insurance. 
B. D. Lecklider, President 
Howard Sloneker, Sec’y and Mgr. 
HAMILTON, OHIO 


LIBERTY NATIONAL 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


of New Orleans, La. 





Authorized Capital and Surplus 
$2,000,000 


Enters the Insurance Field 

















¢ Would you like to represent a life company in its 
home state where you will have back of you the in- 
fluence and interest of the biggest men in the com- 
munity ? 


If so, communicate with 
CLINTON C. WHITE, Secretary 


Puritan Life Insurance Company 
Providence, R. I. 


A direct contract with the Company. General Agent’s Commissions. 








THE MUTUAL LIFE OF ILLINOIS 


HOME OFFICE: | 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. ) 


An ‘Old Line’’ Legal Reserve Company ) 
issuing all the standard forms ; 
of policies. 


Good territory in Illinois still open. Will 
be pleased to hear from anyone interested. 














WANTED 

Producers who desire the best monthly premium Health and Accident 
Policies on the market. Excellent contracts. First-class Company. No 
Exper:ments, chance for promotion. 
FEDERAL CASUALTY COMPANY « « = DETROIT, MICHIGAN 

POLICY WITH FUNERAL BENEFIT 
Sold by—DETROIT CASUALTY COMPANY e- = DETROIT, MICH. 
(Same Management as Federal Casualty Company.) 














C. E. Clarke, President J. R. Anthony, Jr., Secretary 
CAPITAL STOCK, $206,700.00 


PENINSULAR CASUALTY COMPANY 


General Offices: St. James Building, Jacksonville, Fle. 
Accident and Health Insurance Commercial and Industrial 











American Bonding and Casualty Company 


ANERICAN BONDING 


Surety and Fidelity Bonds CASUALTY COMPANY | Casualty Insurance 


SURETY |CASUALTY! 
BONDS |INSURANCE| 
aa ne 


Home Office: Sioux City, lowa 
Gus. A. Elbow, President 





Over $850,000.00 in approved securities on deposit with Lowa Insurance Department for protection of policyholders. 
Assets June 30th, 1919—$1,707,890.53 


The unprecedented growth of this company is evidence of the quality of our Service. Agents ar 
service where we are not represented. 





» invited to avail themselves of this 
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John E, King, Pres. 
Orrin C. Lawrence, Treas, 








King, Alley and Lawrence, Inc. 


Undervriters 


136 William Street 
New York 


Acceptable risks solicited in all parts of the 
United States, Canada and Cuba 


* 
B. J. Alley, Vice-Pres. 














Reductions in Rates in Kansas 
The Western Actuarial Bureau has filed 
material changes in the Kansas rule 
book with the State Insurance Department. 
The changes are now being checked and it is 
expected that the supplement will be entirely 
approved and ordered effective in the course 
of a few days. The changes will bring about 
some reductions in rates and will tend ma- 
terially to simplify the terms of many policies 
on business risks. The most important change 
in rates will be for tornado insurance on fire- 


THE LIBERTY FIRE 
INSURANCE CO. 


some 








Capital ie Surplus 
$450,000.00 


JOHN C. BARDWELL 


President 
H. E. Schultz, Vice-Pres. 
Oscar B. McGlasson, Vice«Pres. 
Chas. L. Hecox, Sec’y. 
E. E. Rebbing, Ass’t. Sec’y. 
Floyd E. Norwine, Treas. 
Clem Deck, Ass’t. Treas. 


W. K. Sease, General Agent, Columbia, S. C- 
Hornberger, Schmitt & Co-, Gen. Agts-, Saa Antonio, Tex. 


Title Guaranty Bldg. St. Louis, Mo. 








This rate is to be 
cut from thirty to twelve cents. Coal mining 
and ore hoisting machinery and superstructures 
are to be written for term periods as well as 
annually for tornado lines. There is a change 
in the clause relating to alterations and re- 
pairs and all the various permits required to 
be attached to business risks policies relating 
to automobiles, gasoline, oils, lighting and 
other special hazards will all be covered under 
one policy clause known as the “work and 


proof business structures. 


materials” clause, which will be inclusive of 


the many permits heretofore attached. 


Taxes and Licenses in Kansas 

There are forty fire insurance companies 
operating in Kansas, according to Commis- 
sioner Travis, which may find themselves in 
trouble in the courts unless they pay the 
municipal taxes in some of the towns in which 
they are operating. The State Insurance De- 
partment has found that forty companies are 
collecting the tax from the insurers but have 
not paid the license in the towns. Some com- 
panies have failed to pay the license in eight 
or ten towns, while a few failed to pay in only 
one or two. But the records of the schedules 
filed by these companies show that they are 
collecting the amount of the tax from the in- 


surers. 


——— ee 


Fire Patrols Under Discussion 
The fire prevention committee of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, at a meet- 
ing last week, discussed the question of fire 
patrols. The Minneapolis patrol came in for 
especial notice and a conference regarding it 
will be held in that city on December 13. 


DeWitt C. Fritts Dead 
DeWitt C. Fritts, traveling payroll auditor of 
the United States Casualty Company, died last 
week in a New Rochelle hospital. He was 
taken ill while in North Carolina, 
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Fire Ruling in Utah 


Rulon S. Wells, Insurance Commissioner 
for Utah, has ruled that the following clause 
cannot stand in policies written in his State: 

If any premium be not paid when due or if 
any note or obligation given for a premium be 
dishonored or not paid when due, this policy, 
without any action or notice by the company, 
becomes forfeited and void. 

It is the contention of the Commissioner 
that whenever a company accepts a note in 
payment of a premium, it must accept that note 
as the payment of the premium and not other- 
wise, for under the Jaws of the State all 
premiums are payable in advance and any at- 
tempt on the part of the company to deny 
liability on account of non-payment of the 
note given for a premium cannot be permitted 
to invalidate the policy. He says that under 
the strict interpretation of the clause in ques- 
tion the assured, although he had been making 
partial payments from the very beginning, had 
at no time been protected. “I regard this as 
obtaining money under false pretenses,” he 
concluded. 


Insurance Man’s Estate $150,000 

The value of the personal property and real 
estate of Horace G. Whitney, former secretary 
of Heber J. Grant & Co., and vice-president 
of the Utah Home Fire of Salt Lake City, who 
died a month ago, is valued at $150,000. Mr. 
Whitney Jeft no will. His son, Horace B. 
Whitney, was appointed administrator. 





- THE SUPERIOR 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


PITTSBURGH 
Incorporated 1871 


A. H. TRIMBLE, President 
EDWARD HEER, Sec’y & Treas. 





Why not make room in your 
agency for a conservatively-man- 
aged, medium-sized American 
Company whose indemnity, treat- 
ment of agents and assured, will 


bear inspection for nearly haif a 


century? 

Capital.......... $500,000.00 

Surplus to Policy 
eee $981,011.90 

| re eee $2,644,765.88 
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WE WANT AGENTS 
to push our five-pointenine policies. 
Excellent Iowa territory and liberal 
& ‘contracts for men of good reputation. 
“THE COMPANY OF CO-OPERATION” 
THE DES MOINES LIFE & ANNUITY CO. 


A. L. HART, Agency Mgr. 
Home Office—Registee Tribune Bidg.—Des Moines, Iowa 


. D. Powers, President Darwin W. Johnson, Sec’y and Treas. 
. Smith Homans, Asst. Sec’y and Actuary Louis G. Russeil, Mgr. lndustriai dept 


Commonwealth Life Ins. Co. 


Home Office: Commonweal.h Bldg., 106-110 South Fifth St. 
Louisville, Ky. 


THE PARTICIPATING COUPON DIVIDEND POLICY 


is the most liberal and up-to-date contract and is the 
easiest seller on the market. 


We have some good territory in Kentucky and Alabama still open, 
and to first class men, we can offer a good proposition. 


Address the Company 














Agency Openings in Indiana 


Excellent territory for both local and 
general agents who know how to work. 


Our policies sell when others will not 
Rate, Age 30, $14.26 


NATIONAL LIFE ASSOCIATION 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


Henry M. Schnarr 


Horace R. Wemple 
Secretary=Treasurer 


President 
FIRE 
. RE-INSURANCE 


NORWEGIAN ATLAS INS. CO., Ltd. 
WEMPLE & COMPANY, Inc. 


15 William Street 


New York New York 




















Look up the record of 14 years’ successful life insur- 
ance service of the 


FORT WORTH LIFE 


Fort Worth, Texas. 


Then write concerning an 
Attractive Contract to sell 
Popular Policies at 
Reasonable Rates in 
Prosperous Territory in Texas 


QUALITY INSURANCE—CHARACTER SALESMEN 
Wanted — Specialty Salesmen — Wanted 


Any Sure Enough Salesman, who has the proper Intestinal 
Equipment, whois “Four Square” and willing to work;can make 
not less than $20,000.00 per year helping us to continue the 
breaking of all Life Insurance records. 

Great Opportunity for the men who can qualify! ! 

From May,1919,to May,1920, Twelve Months—One Year— 
we wrote Ten Millions Life Insurance. How? Let us tell you. 
We have the plan; we furnish the leads. 

If you can qualify, write or wire 


THE LIBERTY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF KANSAS 


opeka, Kansas. 




















Tue PENINSULAR CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 


Home Office—BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 
Authorized Capital $250,000.00 


Now writing—Accident and Health Insurance, Live Stock, 

Commencing January Ist, will write General Casualty Lines, 
including Automobile. 

Attractive Agency Proposition in Michigan, and will soon enter 
adjoining States. 


Colon C, Lillie, Lowry Vahey, 


é Harmon J. Wells, 
President. Managing Underwriter, 


Secretary and 
General Manager 





National Life Insurance Company 
of the Southwest 


The company to represent in New Mexico and Arizona 
‘*More days of Sunshine’’ 


For attractive agency proposition Write 


E. T. CHASE 








Secretary & General Manager 
ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO 



































Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
; 7 Accident and Health 
ALTaS Tid Monthly Payment 




















A. J. SABATH, President 


CHICAGO BONDING AND INSURANCE CO. 


Home Office—CHICAGO, ILL. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS, OVER $1,000,000.00 


Licensed by the United States Government, the District of Columbia, and the following States: 
Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Missouri, Minnesota, Ohio, New Jersey, Indiana 
Pennsylvania, Kentucky, 
A Company conducting its business with an annual premiurn income of over ONE MILLION DOLLARS, with a policy 
outlined by its own Officers and Directors in co-operation with its own agents. 


a. 


WRITES 
Plate Glass General Liability 
Burglary : : Elevator 
Automobile. Liability—Property Teams 


Damage and Collision 


Wisconsin;*- Maryland, Nebraska, West Virginia. 








O. F. ROBERTS, Vice-Pres. & General Manager 
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December 9g, 1920 I HE SPEC I A I OR Fire Insurance 
Henry Hall of Spokane, Dead partitions, but in the basement and in the first Fire Insurance Law Chart 
Henry Hall, a widely known independent floor the furniture was stored on the open The twenty-second annual edition of the 
adjuster and insurance man of Spokane, floor. The fire started in the basement and Fire Insurance Law Chart has been issued by 
Wash., died last week. He was born in Leeds, burned out the basement and first floor con- The Spectator Company, New York. It pre- 


England, and came to America as a young 
man. He enlisted in the United States army 
and later went into the 
Chicago. In 1895 he became Wisconsin State 
agent for the Continental, going to Spokane as 
agent for the National Fire in 
Later he became an independent ad- 


insurance business in 


special Union 
1905. 
juster in that, city. 


Salt Lake City Fire Rates 
Fire rates in Salt Lake City are expected to 
be reduced. C.. G. 
National Board of Fire Underwriters of New 
York, The loss for 
the past ten years in Salt Lake has been on a 
basis of twenty-eight and one-half per cent on 

the premiums paid by fire policyholders. 


Lauber, engineer for the 


is in charge of the survey. 


Fireproof Storage Warehouses 
A recent New York fire in a fireproof stor- 


age warehouse which was used in storing 
household furniture, directs attention to this 
class of risks. The building in question was 


of a good fire resistive construction, the floors 


tents. This emphasizes the importance of hav- 
ing all furniture stored in individual fireproof 
rooms. As to warehouse risks in general, the 
new edition of “Fire Insurance Inspection and 
Underwriting,” by C. C. Dominge and W. QO. 
The Spectator Company, 


Lincoln, published by 


says: 


Warehouses.—A bonded warehouse is one 
where the goods are stored under Government 
hond or control and from which goods cannot 
be removed until certain Government require- 
inents have been complied with. Excellent fire 


risks. 
Listed storage stores are divided into two 
classes: fiber and non-fiber, a distinction made 


to denote those which store cotton and other 


vegetable fibers, and those who do not; in 
turn, non-fiber warehouses are divided into 
stipulated and non-stipulated and chemical 


warehouses. 

Stipulated warehouses will not accept certain 
merchandise and chemicals. [or instance, 
ammonia, benzine, chlorates, etc., must be 
stored in a non-stipulated store. Good insur- 
ance risks. 

Non-stipulated warehouses will accept, in ad- 
dition to what is allowed to be stored in a 
listed stere, such chemicals and merchandise 
which are not allowed in a stipulated ware- 


above the second sina divided by fireproof = jouse. Warehousemen sign an agreement 
See eer stipulating that 
ME a ee a eebr elves Perey eye = 1 sy they will not 
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(in case of non- 
fiber warehouse) 
and to exclude 
from their prem- 
ises explosives and 
all drugs of a 
poisonous or nau- 
seous. character. 
Non - stipulated 
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& store any class of 
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triple their regular 
authorizations on 


1) oF Pirrseued, Ph ey goods xc t fil T:. 
: madd ry Saaiter. tases 
: AJ ance in Ware- 
re (PENNSYLVANIA STANDARD) fe; houses. — Alu- 
: S minum (metal), 

Kas JANUARY i, 1920 | FAS oan ch ors, anti- 
Cash Capital 5‘ “ 2 : $1,000,000 ry monial lead, anti- 
: : : mony metal, anvils, 
fa Premium Reserve - - — - 3,622,274 | bad cahedican  ublakee 
4 Surplus to Policyholders ~ - ° 1,954,749 © | chains, chain 
& Asget) nn) ticette Ot Bee Beles 6,176,156 | ry cables, steel _bot- 
Pee ee tles (containing 
= compressed airy, 
a Agents writing Fire, Tornado, Rent, ey se brass, bolts 
Fad B [ ti ] h ld, | & rivets, nails, rods, 
usiness Interruption, Leaseho recaps 

#& Profit. Sprinkler Leakage, Explosion) & copper in pigs, in- 
S z ° { i «6gots, brass sheets. 
& and Riot Insurance, also Automobiles | ee 
& against Fire, Theft, Collision and Prop- | rch ioe 
= | erty Damage, find the NATIONAL in bars, rods, cast 
i | e @,¢ * i So, C ai S, ail- 
2 UNION a valuable acquisition. Faith- pon ae vai 
| ful service and surprisingly good facil- ee 
ij «sities are accorded as a matter of course. in pias,  faliea, 
it ae blocks, barfs, in- 
For enterprising agents it is a good che ae 
5 A and plates. Un- 
EY Company by every test that counts. Fe ag 
“4 bee ern sis ab carry double or 
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the’ above classes. 





sents in convenient tabular form a summary of 


the various State laws relating to filing of 
statements, taxes, fees and agents’ licenses and 


other special requirements concerning fire in- 
surance companies. 


Its purpose is to afford information at a 


glance concerning the statutory requirements 


upon the subjects listed below, which consti- 


tute the column headings of the chart: Stan- 
dard Policy Law; Valued Policy Law; Resi- 
dent Agents’ Law; Commission Required to 


Be Paid to Resident Agents; Anti-Coinsurance 
Law; Anti-Compact Law; Prohibiting Rein- 
surance in Unauthorized Companies; Annual 
Tax Statement Required; 
Date of Expiration of Local Agents’ Licenses 
Fees, etc., Agents’ Licenses ; 
Charges for Filing Annual Statement; 
Payable by Company. 


Statement Required; 


for Issuing Local 
Taxes 


The existence or the non-existence of stat- 
utes of the classes designated by the first seven 
titles is indicated in each case by a plain “yes” 
(in red), or “no” (in black), while the condi- 
tions respecting the other subjects named are 
stated as briefly as possible, the columns being 
printed alternately in red and black. When- 
ever needed, footnotes are used to render the 
requirements perfectly clear. 

Additional information given in the chart 
embraces a list of States requiring deposits, 
with amounts; also a list of States requiring 
home office statements from foreign companies. 
There are also footnotes indicating the States 
in which reinsurance policies must be counter- 
signed by resident agents, and those in which 
they need not be so signed; and States which 
require all reinsurances to be reported. The 
chart are based upon 
gross or net premiums, and whether governed 
by reciprocal law. 

State is the tabulation 
and the chart cannot fail to prove of great 


shows whether taxes 


Every included in 


value to managers, reinsurance clerks, com- 
pany accountants and insurance men in gen- 
eral. It is printed on excellent bond paper 


and is brass tipped at top and bottom, so that 
it may be hung in a convenient place for ready 
reference. The price is $3 per copy, with a 
discount of 20 per cent on orders of 100 copies 
or inore. 
Court Upholds Fire Company 

The Texas Supreme Court in dismissing for 
want of Allemania 
Company vs. A. F. Angier, 
from McLennan county, upheld in effect the 
judgment of the Court of Civil Appeals that a 
removal of property from one location to an- 
other and different location does not void a 
policy. The trial court peremptorily instructed 
the jury in favor of the plaintiff upon the 
ground, as upheld by the Court of Civil Ap- 
peals, that this removal did not constitute any 
defense to the defendant. 


jurisdiction the case of 
Fire Insurance 


Wilson 
the Great 


—Frank P. 


manager of 


appointed California 
Insurance Company of 


has been 
Lakes 
Chicago, 
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Extracts from Report of Examination of 


Southwestern Life Insurance Company 


By the State of Texas, June 28, 1915. 


“It is noteworthy that this Company was organized 
without any promotion expenses.” 

“T beg to report further that I find the Company in 
excellent financial condition. The volume of its business 
has steadily increased, its surplus is growing rapidly and its 
funds are being carefully conserved under expert super- 


vision.” 
HOME OFFICE, DALLAS, TEXAS. 








SALARY AND COMMISSION 


offered to capable man to organize an im- 
portant open territory, comprising five coun- 
ties in Pennsylvania. Address 


W. E. Napier, Secretary 


SCRANTON LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Scranton, Penna. 











Look! 
Listen! 
A Michigan Company 


for 


Michigan People 


Stop! 





Detroit, Michigan Liberal Contracts to Live Agents 


ELMER FB. DEARTH Upto the minute policies. Write us. 
President 




















SALESMAN OPPORTUNITY 
We can use some high-grade stock and bond salesmen to sell our 6% 
Participating Preferred Stock, our 6% Improved Calumet District 
Real Estate Bonds, and our 5% Farm Mortgage Bonds. 
Write for Particulars. 


GARY NATIONAL ASSOCIATES COMPANY 


Gary Theatre Building, Gary, Indiana. 
Wilbur Wynant, President. 


SOUTHERN LIFE AND HEALTH INS. CO. 
“‘Oldest and Best’ 


Has openings for good debit men and business 
producers. 














P. O. BOX 884 BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


ILLINOIS LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
JAMES W. STEVENS, President 


Greatest Illinois Company 












We have passed the 


HALF BILLION MARK 


with over $530,000,000 
of insurance now in force. 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY. 


Des Moines 





Geo. Kuhns, President 














Live Men Can Double Their Income 


selling our 


MONTHLY PENSION BONDS 


(copyrighted) 
Under our Service Pensjon Contract 


The LaFayette Life Insurance 
LaFAYETTE, INDIANA 


Co. 


W. W. LANE, Secretary A. E. WERKHOFP, President 
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Just the Book for Students 
in the Coming Examinations 


New, Improved and Greatly Enlarged Edition of 


Fire Insurance Inspection and Underwriting 


By C. C. DOMINGE and W. O. LINCOLN 


Associate Members, National Fire Protection Association 
Members, Insurance Society of New York 


3200 DIFFERENT SUBJECTS TREATED 
NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS 


A Complete Text and Reference Book for 


Fire Insurance Inspectors and Underwriters, Students, 
Firemen and Others Interested in Fire Prevention 


Insurance Terms Defined 
Standard Policy Thoroughly Explained 
Special Forms of Insurance Analyzed 
Chemicals and their Hazards Described 
Manufacturing Processes & Special Hazards Listed 


Alphabetically Arranged—Printed on Thin Paper—Bound 
in Flexible Covers—Just the Book for the Under- 
writer in Office or Field 


PRICES 


Flexible Binding, $5.00 
De Luxe edition, thumb indexed, $6.50 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 





CHICAGO NEW YORK 























December 9, 1920 
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AGENTS HOLD SESSION 





Members of All Committees Meet at 
Hotel Astor 





LOUISVILLE-FIREMEN’S CONTRO- 
VERSY DISCUSSED 





Scene of Mid-Year Meeting Either Balti- 
more or Cincinnati 


The officers and committeemen of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents held a 
long closed session in the Hotel Astor, in New 
York, on Tuesday of this week. The meeting 
followed a meeting of the executive committee 
at the Waldorf-Astoria the previous evening, 
which was recessed until Wednesday morning. 
Present at the meeting Tuesday were all the 
officers of the association and at least one rep- 
resentative from each committee. 

The meeting discussed a place for the mid- 
year meeting, which will be held in March. 
Baltimore and Cincinnati were equally favored, 
and the executive committee will decide on one 
of those cities. 

Fred Abbott of Worcester, Mass., chairman 
of the committee accredited to the National 
Workmen’s Compensation Bureau and the Na- 
tional Association of Casualty and Surety 
Agents, reported the organization of a casualty 
clearing house. The committees met again 
Wednesday to work on the matter. 

President Fred J. Cox of the National Asso- 
ciation reviewed before the committee the en- 
tire history of the Louisville Board-Firemens 
controversy. In this he included a recitation 
of a meeting between the committees of the 
National Association of Insurance Agents and 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters ac- 
credited to each other held at the Board rooms 
in New York August 26. At this time the 
Louisville situation was thoroughly discussed, 
the agents seeking advice as to. possible 
methods of clearing up the trouble. Obviously 
no conclusion was arrived at. 

The meeting took three votes on the ques- 
tion, in the first of which they approved un- 
qualifiedly every move of the executive com- 
mittee; the second, approving the reply of the 
committee to the Bassett letter, was approved, 
and the third, authorizing the executive com- 
mittee to continue the defense of the principles 
attacked regardless of threats. The action on 
these votes was unanimous, with the exception 
of one member, who was excused from voting 
for personal reasons satisfactory to all. 


Frank Erion Joins Lloyd-Thomas 
Company 

As previously briefly announced, on January 
I, 1921, a well-known figure will pass from 
direct activity in the insurance field, when 
Frank L. Erion joins the Lloyd-Thomas Com- 
pany of Chicago, appraisers. Mr. Erion is one 
of the best known adjusters in insurance 
‘ircles, having been identified with the Western 
\djustment and Inspection Company since 
1906. Mr. Erion gained fame for his thorough 
and business-like adjustment of losses and has 
continued to distinguish himself by a series of 





noteworthy adjustment feats. The most recent 
of these was the settlement of the “Use and 
Occupancy” policy of the Cady Lumber Com- 
pany, McNary, Louisiana, on October 28, 1920, 

Mr. Erion started his business career by 
printing the first edition of the Omaha Daily 
Stockman, for his father. Later he was em- 
ployed by the Union Stockyards there, and by 
the Cudahy Packing Company becoming man- 
ager of the insurance department of the 
Cudahy concern, When the San Francisco con- 
flagration brought a loss to the Cudahy in- 
terests there, Frank Erion was sent to repre- 
sent that company in the adjustment. So well 
did he handle the case that he was approached 
by a member of the Western Adjustment and 
Inspection Company with the result that in 
August, 1906, Mr. Erion joined that company 
in Chicago. 

Then occurred an incident which attracted 
much attention to Mr, Erion. 

A huge coal pile at South Chicago was burn- 
ing. The owners were claiming total loss on 
insurance for $305,000. Erion, a “beginner,’: 
was assigned to the adjustment task, because 
all his associates were otherwise engaged. It 
seemed a total loss, but Erion, with an initi- 
ative and daring unprecedented, hastily laid a 
side track to the coal, rushed in steam shovels 
and cars, dipped the coal in the Calumet river, 
loaded it on the cars and sold it in Chicago, 
saving the insurance company over $100,000. 
He has handled numerous important losses 
since that time, including the famous Libby, 
McNeil & Libby loss, in 1907, the Saxon Motor 
Car Corporation loss at Detroit in 1917, the 
$3,000,000 loss of the Douglas Starch Works, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, in 1918; the famous Mur- 
ray Elevator disaster in Kansas Sity, 1919, and 
the $1,100,000 fire loss of the Milbourn Wagon 
Company, Toledo, Ohio, in 1919. 

Mr. Erion leaves the position of assistant 
secretary-treasurer and general manager of the 
Western Adjustment and Inspection Company 
to become vice-president of the Lloyd-Thomas 
Company, well known as appraisers and recog- 
nized authorities on physical values and de- 
preciation. 


Allied American Mutual Automoible 


The Allied American Mutual 
Insurance Company has 
Ksoston, and began business November 9, 1920, 
writing fire, theft and transportation risks on 
automobiles. It reports a guarantee capital of 
$100,000 paid in, and will operate throughout 
the New England States. Charles E. Hodges, 
its president, is also president of the Amer- 
ican Mutual Liability Insurance Company of 
Boston. Its other officers Benjamin Brooks, 
vice-president ; H. C. Kneppenberg, Jr., secre- 
tary, and Wm. H. Conway, treasurer. 


Automobile 


been organized at 








Louisville National to Begin Business 

The Louisville National Insurance Company 
of Louisville, Ky., a reorganization of the old 
Louisville Insurance Company, effected by A. 
H1. McAtee and others, is expected to begin 
business about January 1, 1921, with $100,000 
capital and $100,000 surplus. 
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Washington Marine Sues for Exchange 
Loss 

The Washington Marine Insurance Company 
is bringing an O’Keefe & 
Lynch’ for loss on exchange rates due, accord- 
ing to the company’s complaint, to negligence 
on the part of the defendant firm. The situa- 
tion grows out of the insurance of the steam- 
ship Governor John Lind for $289,806.49 by the 
Washington Marine. Subsequently to accept- 
ing the risk, the Washington Marine asked 
O’Keefe & Lynch to place reinsurance to the 
amount of $105,000, plaintiff alleging that this 
was done on the understanding that the in- 
surance was to be paid in dollars and that it 
should be placed in a company licensed in this 
country. 

When the reinsurance was collected, due to 
a total loss on the risk, it was paid in sterling, 
bringing about a loss of some $17,916 to the 
Washington Marine. The latter claimed that 
this was the first knowledge that they had of 
the reinsurance being payable in sterling. 


action against 


Bankers Automobile Enters Louisiana 


The Bankers Automobile of Lincoln, Neb., 
has just been licensed to write automobile 
risks in Louisiana, including fire, theft, 
tornado, collision, public liability and prop- 
erty damage. The company has conservatively 
increased its business this year, and is now 
operating in Iowa, Kansas, Texas, Pennsyl- 
vania, Louisiana and Nebraska. Its surplus 
will show an increase at the end of this year. 











“All kinds of Insurance 
on Automobiles” 


FIRE THEFT 
COLLISION LIABILITY 
PROPERTY DAMAGE 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE EXCLUSIVELY 


American Automobile 
Insurance Company 


Fierce Building, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


LAWRENCE B. PIERCE, Chairman of Board 
CHAS. W. DISBROW, President 
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THE COLONIAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


welcomes men with a good past who 
seek a better future 


Ideal contracts in a square=deal company 


E. J. HEPPENHEIMER, Presilent 
GEO. T. SMITH, Vice-President DUNBAR JOHNSTON, Secretary 
CHAS. F. NETTLESHIP, 2nd Vice-Pres. S.R. DROWN, Supervisor of Agencies 


HOME OFFICE, JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 


THE 


Boston Mutual Life Insurance 
Company 


“The Company of the 


77 Kilby Street “7%<,Company of tie BOSTON, MASS. 


H. O. EDGERTON, President E. C. MANSFIELD, Sec’y & Treas. 
ROBERT KING, Supt. of Agencies 
A corporation organized and operating under the Insurance laws of 
Massachusetts. All desirable forms_of up-to-date contracts issued. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 
Boston Mutual Contracts in their wording are perfectly simple and their 
benefits SIMPLY PERFECT. 





Baird Pallette, Gen. Mor, H. Perk, J¢., Sec’y 


N. Blackstock, Pres. 


COMPLETE COVERAGE 
Automobile 
Insurance 


Juternational Indemnity Co, 
Home Office: Los Angeles 











A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN 
MUTUAL DIVIDEND, purchasing a PENN MU- 
TUAL POLICY, containing PENN MUTUAL 
VALUES, make an INSURANCE PROPOSITION 
which in the sum of ALL ITS BENEFITS is unsur- 
passed for net low cost and care of interests of all 
members. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 











Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Co. 


OF NEW YORK 
Home Office 47 Cedar Street 


PLATE GLASS INSURANCE 


EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 
ROBERT A. DRYSDALE, Vice-President. S. WM. BURTON, Secretary 
ALONZO G. BROOKS, Assistant Secretary 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 

















INFORMING WORKS OF VALUE 
TO AGENTS AND PROSPECTS 


By WILLIAM T. NASH 
(Originator of Monthly Income Insurance) 


Much valuable advice and instructive matter for agents, including the 
veteran and the beginner, can be found in the publications issued by The 
Spectator Company of which William T. Nash is the author. 


EXCLUSIVELY FOR THE INFORMATION OF AGENTS 
MULTIPLYING YOUR INCOME, price $1.50. 


This is one of the best books ever put out for the instruction of agents. 
Every beginner should master it and even the veteran will find new inspira- 
tion. In flexible binaing. 


THE MONTHLY INCOME POLICY, price 50c. 


As the originator of monthly income insurance, Mr. Nash is especially 
well qualified to instruct the field workers on this subject. Large numbers 
of policies have been placed through the hints contained in this book. Bound 
n cloth. 


A GREAT FUTURE, price 25c. 
A pamphlet showing forcibly the unlimited opportunities for advancement 
of the solicitor in the selling of life insurance. 
METHODS THAT WIN SUCCESS, price 15c. 


Three short stories bearing on methods adopted by successful agents are 
brought together under the above title. The names of these stories are 
“Eggs and Life Insurance,”’ ‘‘Blue Chips’ and ‘“The Man Next Door.” 
Each story carries a lesson. 


THE STORY OF ED. REDLICH, price 15c. 


_ Atrue story of the opportunities in Life Insurance for the average man, teld 
in simple but forceful style. 


FOR THE PROSPECT AND POLICYHOLDER 


All the leaflets and pamphlets listed below, also written by Mr. Nash, 
have proved great business producers. Each one has a special punch lead- 
ing to the signature on the dotted line. 


THREE LEAFLETS ON MONTHLY INCOME INSURANCE 
ONE WOMAN’S EXPERIENCE WITH A MONTHLY INCOME. .15 
SAVING WHAT WOU LEAVE . .. on... 6cc5c cs ccicasnccennsee 10 
IN ose siaicisrnev cs ecnacisesinnlsuesieeasd 15 


LEAFLETS CONTAINING GENERAL ARGUMENTS URGING THE 
VALUE OF LIFE INSURANCE 


ONE FARMER’S EXPERIENCE WITH LIFE INSURANCE... .15 
ONE YOUNG MAN’S EXPERIENCE WITH LIFEINSURANCE  .15 


ONE ee EXPERIENCE WITH ENDOWMENT INSUR- 
ANCE 


ONE SELF-SUPPORTING WOMAN AND HER LIFE INSURANCE .15 


DERE EROS FS URAINGE oo oases cies sisle s cdisaidisceie 6 Sieiwiseree were 10 
NOT JUST NOW: A Warning to Dilatory Prospects........... .15 
WHY WE DON’T LIVE FOREVER: Emphasizing the Necessity 

of Keeping Life Insurance Policiesin Force.................. .10 


SHORT STORY SERIES FOR AGENTS—METHODS THAT 
WIN SUCCESS: Three stories with good pointers, ‘‘Eggs and 
Life Insurance,’”’ ‘‘Blue Chips,’’ and ‘‘The Man Next Door.’’ .15 


THE COST OF DYING—Providing for the Inheritance Tax .... .20 
eee -15 
BNSUMING. YOUR DNSURANGE, . oo. os oc co ccccc cacctecct cesses +15 


Agents soliciting accident insurance will find some compelling arguments 
in a leaflet entitled 
TEMPTING FATE: Showing the Accidents Likely to Befall 
Even Preferred Risks. (Illustrated) ....................... .20 


Sample copies of each of the fourteen leaflets under ‘‘For the Prospect and 
Policyholder’’ vary at 20c, lic, or 10c, amounting for the fourteen leaflets to 
$1.85. The price of the five booklets under the head of ‘‘Exclusively for 
the Information of Agents’’ is $2.55. Send us remittance for $3.75 and we 
will mail you sample copies of all (19) of the Nash publications. Send for 
circulars giving prices in quantities. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


GHICAGO OFFICE 135 WILLIAM STREET 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 
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HEALTH INSURANCE POINTS 


Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman Outlines 
Results of Investigations Abroad 


MEDICAL DIAGNOSIS DETERIORATED 





Attendance Concerned Too Largely With 

Trivial Complaints—Standardization 

of Service Baneful 

\ valuable insight into the views of the 
medical profession on the facts and tendencies 
of health insurance is to be obtained by a 
perusal of the address delivered by Dr. Fred- 
erick L. Hoffman, third vice-president of The 
Prudential, before the Philadelphia County 
Medical Society. Restating the conclusions of 
nis recent investigations their 
special application to the practice of medicine 
and public health administration, the speaker 


abroad, and 


said in part, that 


1. Medical attendance under national health 
insurance has deteriorated by being standard- 
ized to the point of mediocrity and to a degree 
even inferior to medical poor relief. 

2. Medical attendance under national health 
insurance is chiefly concerned with trivial com- 
plaints involving a truly enormous unneces- 
sary waste of labor, time and of professional 
time necessary for more urgent medical and 
surgical needs. : 

3. Medical diagnosis has deteriorated into 
a routine and casual ,consideration of large 
numbers of patients whose ailments are only 
superficially recognized and given perfunctory 
consideration which will average less than five 
minutes to a consultation! 

Elaborating these chief points established by 
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his foreign investigations Dr. Hoffman showed 
that under systems of national health insur- 
ance 


4. Ilome and night visits are as much as_ possible 


that 
Anesthetics are not 


discouraged and surgical operations are fre- 


quently delaved. given as often 
additional ex 
health 


being 


as desirable and on account of the 


pense. not provided for under national insur- 


ance, Patients are apprehensive of prosecuted 


under the “‘behavior during sickness” rules, however 


rarely such rules may be enforced. 


5. There is no provision for specialist treatment, 


while at the same time the provisions for medical and 


surgical supplies or appliances is totally inadequate. 


6. The drugs are prescribed under such restrictions 


as to economy, etc., that there has been unquestion 


ably a material deterioration in pharmaceutical prac 


tice; prosecutions for overprescribing are a matter of 


sufficiently common occurrence to act as a serious de 


terrent in general practice. A heavy burden has also 


been placed upon panel doctors as a result of the 


routine procedure which must be gone through with 
to comply with the drug pricing and checking methods 
of local committees appointed for the purpose. 


7. The 


limited,, 


right to attendance being practically un- 


there is a vast and-needless demand for 


medical care on account of imaginary and often only 
trivial complaints, based upon the necessity of main- 


force the certificate of incapacity which 
forms the basis of the pecuniary sick benefit paid for 


taining in 


sickness duration and 


there- 


a period of twenty-six weeks’ 
for an unlimited period as to disability benefit 
after. 

8. The right to sick or cash benefit depends upon 
for work, although 
strictly re- 
how- 


a medical certificate of incapacity 
defined or 
The 


physicans ready to grant certifi- 


the term incapacity is not 


medico-legal result, 
that 
cates without thorough inquiry are given the prefer- 


finable in a sense. 


ever, has been 


ence and certainly have less trouble with their patients 
than physicians with a more conscientious regard for 
serious controversy has 


the interests involved. A 


developed as to the acceptance of certificates from 
physicians not on the panel, and particularly has this 
been the case in Scotland. 

9. The 


naturally 


employment of private physicians is 
encouraged by the practice of granting 
disassociated from a quasi- 


The 


by the approved societies as opposed to sound business 


certificates of 
state 


incapacity 
medical service. practice is objected to 
methods, naturally concerned with measures likely to 


lowest pos- 


reduce malingering or imposition to the 
sible minimum. 

10. The practice on the part of panel patients to 
employ private physicians regardless of their right to 
rather than di- 
further 


attendance is increasing 


The 


medical 


free medical 


minishing. result has been, and is, to 


divide the profession into those who rely 
exclusively upon private practice and those who do 
not. 

11. Panel doctors are allowed to carry on private 
result that conflict 
as to the respective rights 


patients, who complain in many cases of serious dis- 


practice, with the there is much 
and privileges of panel 


In large surgeries in congested districts 
that private 


crimination. 
rather than the exception 
and are 


it is the rule 
patients have a_ separate entrance given 
separate and preferential consideration. 

12. The panel system rests upon a capitation pay- 
ment for medical attendance in the manner that a 
doctor is paid a stated sum per annum for every name 
paid for services 
that 


An exception is 


on his official list, hence he is not 
that are 
be rendered as the occasion arises. 


rendered, but rather for services may 


the Manchester payment by attendance, 


which has much to commend it, although in the agre 


system of 


gate the payment made to doctors is precisely the same 
as under the per capitation system. 
13. The per capitation fee at the 
11s. This amount has only recently 
after a prolonged struggle on the part of the medical 
a minimum de- 


present time is 


been obtained 
profession, originally insisting upon 
mand of 13s. 6d. per annum. 

14. In this, as in 
British Medical Association 


vital matters, the 


representing the 


many other 


panel 


physicians, who number about fourteen thousand, has 
signally failed to carry its point with the government, 
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although presenting its case with admirable skill and 


infinite patience, considering the evidence in 





its favor. 

Dr. Hoffman then details four points as to 
which this failure is specific, namely (1) fail- 
ure to secure by law an adequate income limita- 
tion fully protecting private practice against 
unjust encroachments; (2) failure to retain 
the right of an unlimited panel, yielding after 
long discussion to the Government demand for 
a limit of 3000 names, which in certain areas 
has subsequently been reduced, under the new 
medical benefit regulations, to 2000 names, and 
even less. Of course the lower the minimum 
the less must be the income of the panel physi- 
cian from panel sources; (3) failure to main- 
tain its objections to the proposed restrictions 
on the freedom of panel transfers or the sale 
of panel practices at death or retirement: (4) 
conspicuous failure in its protest against the 
surrender of common-law rights and privileges 
on the part of panel physicians in matters of 
controversy or dispute or prosecution with the 
Ministry of Health. 

15. The 


the diminishing influence of the medical profession 


Dr. Hoffman continued : 
foregoing are but a few illustrations of 
as collectively represented in its negotiations with the 
government and the obviously growing viewpoint that 
the status of the panel doctor is practically equivalent 
to that of a civil servant. 

16. In 
sented on the 


theory the profession is adequately repre 


several insurance and other com- 
mittees administering national health insurance, but as 
a matter of fact the representation is largely nominal 
it little or 
ively bring pressure 


and carries with no opportunity to effect- 


upon the government to con- 
serve the interests and the time-honored traditions of 
the profession. There has_ therefore developed 
trend 


best emphasized, on the one hand, by the 


strong towards a new form of organization, 
Federation 
of Medical and Allied Societies, which recently made 
its first annual report, and, even more important for 
Medico-Political 


squarely maintains the duty 


practical purposes, the Union, which 
of the profession to re- 


organize upon the principles of a trade union and to 


adopt trade union methods in its negotiations with 
the government. 
1. The Federation of Medical and Allied So- 


cieties, of which Sir Malcolm Morris is the chairman, 
on December 12, 1919, presented a series of reasoned 
Ministry of Health, 


that in the opinion of this conference the 


conclusions to the maintaining 
draft regu- 
the Ministry 
administration of 


lations of 1920 proposed to be made by 
of Health 
health 
adapted to secure the most efficient service from the 


with respect to the 


national insurance medical benefit was not 


medical profession nor adequate results to the com- 
munity. 

18. The profession is realizing the danger of pro- 
the profes- 


The 


remuneration 


found changes in the future relations of 


sion to the government and the public. never- 


questions of 


effect of 


controversies 
had the 
fession in the esteem of the public. 


ending over 


and terms have lowering the pro- 


demand from responsible 


sources, though largely outside of tl 


19. Hence the increasing 
1e medical profes 
sion, for a state or public medical service, on a_ part- 
‘ 


time or whole-time salary basis. 
20. While the medical profession is unquestionably 


opposed to a state or salaried medical service, it must 
be self-evident that the present confusion cannot 
possibly continue without very radical modifications, 


for whether the panel doctor likes it or not he is, in 


fact, in the position of a quasi-state servant. with 


practically no effective powers left to maintain his 
earlier independent professional position. 
21. This 


benefit regulations, which in many respects place the 


is best emphasized in the new medical 


more dependent position 
subject in all 


panel doctor in a decidedly 


than heretofore. A panel doctor is 


matters of importance to rules and regulations as to 
the kind of office 


must furnish, 


accommodations he 
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ADVICE OF GREAT VALUE TO 
THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 


LIFE INSURANCE IS UNQUALIFIEDLY EN= 
DORSED BY PRESIDENT-ELECT HARD= 
ING, PRESIDENT WILSON, AND 
EX-PRESIDENTS CLEVELAND, 
ROOSEVELT AND TAFT 


THIS EFFECTIVE 10 PAGE FOLDER CONTAINS 
THEIR PORTRAITS AND OPINIONS GIVEN TO THE 
SPECTATOR 


Sample copy 15 cents 1000 copies........$25.00 
100 copies..........$4.00 5000 copies........100.00 
500 copies..........15:00 10,000 copies... ..... 180.00 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE 135 WILLIAM STREET 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 


UNION RESERVE INS. CO. 


OF NEW YORK 


FIRE REINSURANCE ONLY 








OPPORTUNITY 


Capable life insurance man for superin= 
tendent or agency director. Good salary 








to the right man. Address E. S., care 





UBLICATIONS OF C. & E. LAYTON. 


a The undersigned are sole agents in the United States for the old estaolished 
publishing house of Charles & Edwin Layton of London, England, whose long list of 
publications on fire, life, marine and other branches of insurance embrace the most 
valuable and standard treatises on these subjects. 

SEND TEN CENT STAMP FOR CATALOGUB. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
135 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YOR 








Manuals of Compensation, Lia- 
bility and Automobile Insurance 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY isin a position t ly toc 
and Agents Manuals as follows: ee ee aaa 


Manual of Compensation and Liability Insurance 
—Rules and Rates—THE BASIS MANUAL 


Hitherto in preparing manuals of rates for workmen’s compensation and 
liability insurance, the compilers have confined their labors to individual 
States. Now that nearly half the States of the Union have enacted com- 
pensation lawsit has been found feasible to compile a basis manual applica- 
ble to all States. Issued in locse lecf form. 

The rates given therein are the basis rates for all classifications, while 
differential slips containing the multiplier to be used in arriving at the 
manual rate for particular States will be supplied as desired. 

MANUAL OF LIABILITY INSURANCE—RULES AND RATES. 
Being basis rates for liability insurance in States having no compensation 
laws. Loose leaf form. Differential slips supplied as desired. 

New Jersey Manual of Compensation and Liability Insurance (January 
Ist, 1920.) 

Companies and Agents can also be supplied with the Manual dealing with 
Automobile Liability Insurance, in three parts, as follows: 

Automobile Manual—Horse Power Ratings, 1905 to 1920 Models. 
= ** —Rules for Writing Liability Property Damage 
and Collision Insurance, 
ss ‘* —Differential Rate Sheets. 
Digest of Workmen’s Compensation Laws, Sixth Edition, 
December, 1919. 


These Manuals are official and can be supplied in quantities to suit. For 
prices and further particulars, adcress 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE 135 WiLuiAM STREET 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 











THE SPECTATOR, P. O. Box 1117, City 
Hall Station, New York City, N. Y. 














A PROMOTER 


who raised several million dollars in the 
last few years desires,to get in touch with 
general agent who has a good agency, with 
a view to organizing a large, strong fire in- 
surance company. Address Promoter, care 
THE SPECTATOR, Box 1117, City Hall 
Station, New York, N. Y. 
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HOW TJ) ORGANiZE AND OPERATE 
MUTUAL BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS 


Aconsiderable number of insurance men throughout the country are now 
officially interested in local mutual! building and loan associations, and find 
that such associations help their insurance business, as well as contributing 
directly to their income. 

A Virginian who is well posted as to the operations of such associations 
has gotten out a little book under the above title, in which the system is 
thoroughly described, with information concerning the keeping of books, 
the forms of certificate of incorporation, by-laws, etc., together with ques- 
tionsfrequently asked about such organizations, and their answers. 

This bookis substantially bound in cloth, with gold title. 

PRICE $2.00 PER COPY 


Orders and remittances should be sent to 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Chicago Office 135 William Street 
Insurance Exchange New York 














List of American _ 
Life Insurance Companies 


(Revised to Date) 


‘ and will be found useful by every company, manager and agent. 
PRICE, 50 CENTS PER COPY 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHicaco OFFICE 


pNSURANCE EXCMANGE 





NEW YORK 
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Two hundred and fifty-four American legal reserve life insurar«« 
companies are now licensed to transact business. Their corporate titles, 
location of head offices, capital, names of presidents and secretaries, 
are given in convenient form on four pages, printed on bond paper, 
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to the office hours he must maintain, to leave of ab- 
sence during vacation, to the appointment of suc- 
cessors in the event of his retirement or death, and 
last, not least, to the keeping of a multitude and in- 
creasing number of exacting records without adequate 
compensation. 

22. The official literature on the subject is too 
voluminous to permit of a full grasp of the extremely 
complex situation? 

23. Hence the incontrovertible evidence that the 
alleged aims of national health insurance are subordi- 
nate to its true function as a measure of economic and 
superficial medical relief, perilously near to the earlier 
onditions of a recklessly administered policy of out- 
door relief for the poor, and hence the sinister aspect 
of modern industrial life in Great Britain, where the 
entire wage-earning population is once more being 
pauperized, as was the case under the poor law of 
1601 by the time of its radical reform in 1834. 

24. Public dependence in England or reliance upon 
the State for all kinds of measures of amelioration 
and relief has since the introduction of national health 
insurance grown at a really prodigious rate. Non- 
contributory old-age pensions have exactly doubled 
and all war pensions have been raised to a rate which 
practically precludes the exercise of individual thrift. 

Dr. Hoffman drew attention to the danger 
not only of the establishment of a State or 
Public Medical Service, but at the same time 
of the establishment of a State Pharmaceutical 
Service. He concluded: 

These conclusions square with the facts as 
derived from a variety of trustworthy sources 
representative of the nature and considered 
view-point of thoroughly responsible and im- 
partial British public opinion of to-day. They 
recall the words of the late W. H. Lecky, that 
“the fatal vice of ill-considered benevolence 1s 
that it looks only to the proximate and im- 
mediate results without considering either 
alternative or distant and indirect conse- 
quences.” It is with the latter that the present 
investigation has been chiefly concerned, leav- 
ing no alternative to the conviction that in the 
long run the character of the wage-earning 
element must suffer material deterioration 
under any form of social insurance resting 
upon the principle of compulsion and resulting 
in dangerous class distinctions while enor- 

‘ously enhancing the powers and functions of 
the autocratic socialistic state. 

Under the title of “National Health Insur- 
ance and the Medical Profession” the Pru- 
dential Insurance Company has issued a book 
embracing a consolidation of papers prepared 
and delivered by Frederick L. Hoffman, LL.D.. 
F.SS., F.A.S.A., third vice-president and 
statistician of the company, bearing upon the 
general topic indicated. The book embraces 
122 pages and contains a vast amount of in 
formation, evidencing much careful research 
on the part of Dr. Hoffman. 


Successor to George A. Gilbert 
R. A. McMullan has been appointed acting 
general agent for the Employers Liability in 
Chicago, to succeed the late George A..Gilbert. 
Mr. McMullan had been with Mr. Gilbert for 
thirty-one years, entering his employ as a boy 
March 1, 1889. For some years fast he has 
acted as Mr. Gilbert’s assistant, without title. 
It is presumed that Mr. McMullan will re- 

main in his present position permanently. 


Final Lump Sum Payments in Compensa- 
tion Cases Deemed Wrong 

Final lump sum payments cannot be made to 
workmen who are permanently injured, ac- 
cording to a decision of the Utah State Indus- 
trial Commission just handed down. Both 
parties were willing, but the Commission ob- 
served: “It is the conviction of this Com- 
mission that the workmen’s compensation act 
was created for the purpose of partly reliev- 
ing the natural distress resulting from such 
injuries by providing a regular income to such 
persons for the remainder of their natural 
lives, thereby providing them at least with the 
bare necessities of life, and at the same time 
relieving the public of what might otherwise 


prove to be a charge upon charity or the 


public.” 

The injured man was a Greek and wished 
to spend the remainder of his days in his 
native land. The amount agreed upon was 
over $4000. He had lost his right leg, right 
arm and part of his shoulder blade. The Com- 
missioners allowed him $500 with which to 
pay his passage to Greece and ordered his em- 
ployer—a smelting company—to' pay him $7.66 
per week for life. 


Insurance Federation of America 

The annual meeting of the Insurance Feder- 
ation of America will be held on December Io 
at the Hotel Astor, New York. It will be a 
business meeting, and the program embraces 
reports by William BroSmith, chairman of the 
advisory committee; Wade Fetzer, president 
of the Federation; W. G. Curtis, treasurer, and 
John T. Hutchinson, secretary. 

At this meeting the plans for the coming 
year will be discussed and outlined. Each 
State Federation is entitled to but one delegate, 
and the expectation is that the meeting will be 
better attended than any previous session. 


Celebrates Opening of Health and Accident 
Department 

The Public Life of Chicago celebrated the 
opening of its health and accident department 
by giving a dinner to its stockholders at the 
Hotel LaSalle. More than 1500 of the 3000 
stockholders in Chicago were present, making 
it the largest dinner ever given at the Hotel 
La Salle by any one organization. An en- 
thusiastic meeting was held and the company 
got a great deal of very: good advertising, be- 
sides taking applications for more than $700,- 
ooo of insurance during the evening. 


A receiver has been appointed for the National 
Manufacturers Indemnity Exchange 


Merchants and 
of Chicago. 

—The Republic Casualty 
will probably increase its capital 
$1,000,000 


Company of Pittsburgh 
from $750,000 to 
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Business Integrity 


is important when the life of your 
organization depends upon the 
prompt settlement of all reinsur- 
ance claims. 

Our Company offers attractive 
reinsurance in connectin with 
Compensation, Public and Gen- 
eral Liability, Accident, Health, 
Automobile or Burglary Risks 
backed by an excellent reputation 
for Integrity in its business deal- 
ings. 


AMERICAN 
REINSURANCE CO. 
HANOVER BANK BUILDING 





HEALTH AND ACCIDENT POLICIES 


An Investigation of Such Contracts Under 
the Standard Provisions Law 


Under the title of “Health and Accident In- 
surance Policies Under the Standard Pro- 
visions Law,” Thomas P. Nelson, health and 
accident policy examiner of the Wisconsin In- 
surance Department, has written, and Blied 
Printing Company has published, a book of 105 
pages, which sells at $3 per copy. 

In more than thirty States the Standard 
Provisions Law relating to health and accident 
insurance policies has been enacted, so that a 
hook pertaining to this subject is a welcome 
addition to the literature of insurance. 

The central thought of the book is that the 
Standard Provisions Law must be interpreted 
and construed in the light of the principles of 
insurance. The idea is emphasized that the 
principles of insurance are just as essential to 
the successful organization and operation of 
an insurance business as the multiplication 
table is to the solution of mathematical prob- 
lems. The ideas of the book have been care- 
fully thought out and clearly expressed. 

Insurance is defined as “a method of dis- 
tributing through a group the losses of indi- 
due to certain accidents or con- 
tingencies which are determinative of the 
character of the insurance.” Accident and 
disease as causes of loss in personal accident 
insurance are distinguished as follows: “The 
technical term ‘accident’ as distinguished from 
the general term has the element of means 
exterior to the hody of the insured and the ad- 
ditional element of force or violence. Disease 
as a cause of disability originates within the 
body, or, if originating outside of the hody, is 
by means not appreciable to the senses.” 

Stress is laid on indemnity as essential to in- 
surance and the rule for ascertaining the 
premitm and making a classification of risks 
is derived therefrom. Tndemnity under insur- 
ance principles and under the law, regulating 
health and accident insurance, is classified into 
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THE FARMERS & BANKERS LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Largest volume of Business—Greatest amount of 


assets—Largest yearly production of any Kansas — 


life insurance company. Truly it 


LEADS THEM ALL IN KANSAS 
WICHITA, KANSAS 





Home Offices, 











MISSOURI LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


of St. Louis, Mo. 





Policies Issued on the Weekly Plan Only 
‘‘Our Record is Our Reputation” 





W. A. JOHNSON, Pres. J. A. WALKER, Secy. 
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Men capable of closing business and training 
new agents or devoting entire time to writing 
new business can secure positions with ‘the 
undersigned company on salary, expense and: 
commission. In writing give full details, past 
history and reference. . Address, 


STANDARD LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 




















GENERAL ACCIDENT AND LIABILITY INS. CO., Limited 
All Classes of Casualty Insurance 


Immense Resources 


Agents who are Expert are invited to communicate with us 


United States Head Office 431 Insurance Exchange, Chicago 




















TWO BOOKS BY WILLIAM ALEXANDER 


What the Author says about these Books 


1. WHAT LIFE INSURANCE IS AND WHAT IT DOES 


“The agent who wants to serve the public and who wishes 
to be a convincing and successful salesman must know of 
his own knowledge that life insurance rests on a scientific 
foundation as steadfast as the everlasting hills. Conse- 
quently every insurance salesman should read a primer such 
as this which deals with fundamental principles.” 


2. HOW TO SELL INSURANCE—(Just Published) 


“This is a practical guide to the insurance salesman. It 
is nO more important than the other book, but it will prove 
more entertaining and profitable, as the effort has been to 
embody in it all the hints about canvassing that the agent 
will need in his work in the field.” 





WHAT LIFE INSURANCE IS AND WHAT IT DOES 
Price per copy bound in cloth, $1.50 





HOW TO SELL INSURANCE 
Price per copy bound in cloth, $2.00 





Liberal discounts are allowed on both of these books sold 
in quantities. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE 135 WILLIAM STREET 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 
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MORE 


than a mere promise to 
pay in the event of loss 


REINSURANCE 


is a pledge of co=opera- 
tion. - 


We help solve a surpris= 
ing number of problems 
for our REINSURED, 
as a part of the SERVICE 





EMPLOYERS 
INDEMNITY 
CORPORATION 


Kansas City 


NEW YORK 
35 Nassau Street 


CHICAGO 
Insurance Exchange 











SOUTHERN 
SURETY CO. 


Home Office, Des Moines, lowa 





Semi-Annual Statement, 
December 31, 1919 


(Condeased from Statement to U.S. Treas. Dept) 


$3,890,624 . 00 
1,000,000. 00 
564,840. 00 


Admitted Assets. . 
Cagie. ..... a 
a 


Eleven Years of Steady Growth 


Prompt and Dependable Service 
to Both Patrons and Agents 





We Solicit and Write: 


Surety and Fidelity Bonds 
Accident and Health 
Plate Glass 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Employer’s and General Liability 
Burglary and Automobile Insurance 


Let the Southern Serve You 














“indemnity for loss of life,” “indemnity for 
loss of time,’ and “indemnity for loss other 
than that of time.” 

The want of a scientific organization Of the 
business is shown and the fundamental prob- 
lem in this branch of insurance is thus stated: 
“The problem, in health and accident insurance 
is to provide full indemnity in cases of partial 
loss of time and substantially full indemnity 
in cases of total loss of time for a limited 
period of time.” 

The primary purpose of the book is the 
preparation of a standard policy form which 
will provide health and accident insurance as 
contemplated by the law. 

The objections raised by insurers to stand- 
ardization are stated and carefully considered. 
The thought is developed that liability under 
an insurance contract is determined by the oc- 
currence of loss from the contingency deter- 
mining the character of the insurance, and for 
health and accident insurance, is stated in the 


following: 
“Liability under a policy of health and ac- 
cident insurance depends on the fact of 


whether or not the kind of loss embraced in 
the contract under the law has resulted from 
the occurrence of an accident or a disease not 
excepted from the policy.” 

This fact must be established by 
and the, conclusion is derived that “immediate 
disability,” “postponed disability,” “attendance 
of a physician,” “confinement to the house,” 


evidence 


etc., are simply evidentiary of a casual relation 
between an accident and a loss for which in- 
demnity is claimed or are evidentiary of the 
amount of loss, for they do not affect or limit 
the cause of loss. They are not and cannot be 
determinative of liability. 

The book is so broad in its treatment of in- 
surance principles that the ideas embodied in 
it have value for every branch of insurance. 
The work is essentially constructive in its pur- 
pose and for health and accident insurance it 
will prove a rule for the proper organization 
of the business, and a guide for its develop- 
ment. ————— 

Philip J. Syms Appointed 

Philip J. Syms of New York has been ap- 
pointed Eastern representative of the Under- 
writer’s Review of Des Moines. Mr. Syms has 
had many years of experience in advertising 
agency work, and as advertising representative 
of publications. He will cover territory east 
of Pittsburgh. 


Compensation Rates Cut 

Commissioner of Insurance Hobbs of Massa- 
chusetts has approved the new workmen’s 
compensation manual recently adopted by the 
Rating and Inspection Bureau of that State, 
and submitted to him by General Manager W. 
N. Magoun, representing all of the company 
members of the bureau. The manual, which 
takes effect as of December 31, averages a re- 
duction in rates of about twelve per cent. 

——— 


The National Bonding and Casualty Company of 
licensed by the Iowa 
It is expected 


Cedar Rapids, Ia., has been 
Department to write fire reinsurance. 


that the company will soon change its name. 
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Casualty, Surety, Etc. 


STANDARD ACCIDENT RETIRES FROM 
HEALTH AND ACCIDENT 
BUSINESS 


Reinsures with National Casualty Nearly 
$500,000 in Premiums Transferred 

The Standard Accident Insurance Company 
has reinsured its entire industrial health and 
accident business with the National Casualty 
Company of Detroit, Mich. The transaction 
becomes effective as of January 1, 1921, Nearly 
$500,co0 of premium income js involved in the 
transaction. 

The deal not only provides for the transfer 
of the business, but also that of the industrial 
agency the Standard Accident be 
taken over by the National Casualty. There 
will be no break in their activities, simply a 


force of 


change in the company to which they report. 

In notifying his agents of the deal, E. J. 
Schofield, superintendent of agencies for the 
Standard Accident, concludes: 


In selecting the National Casualty Company 
as tle company to reinsure this business we he- 
lieve we have selected one of the most pro- 
gressive, one of the most stable and one of 
the best equipped companies in the United 
States handling this particular form of insur- 
ance. We know their office and we know th ir 
people thoreughly and it is without hesitation 
that we commend them to you. The Standard 
will continue writing all other forms of insur- 
ance which it has heretofore written and if we 
can serve you in any way it will be a pleasure 
te de so. 





Suit Against Company Fails 

A writ of error has been denied by the Su- 
preme Court of Texas in the case of Bertha 
Hartwig vs. Southern Surety Company, from 
Bexar county, and the judgment of the lower 
court, which was in favor of the surety com- 
pany, will stand. Plaintiff sued for recovery 
of $7500 on a policy insuring the life of her 
husband, Rudolph 
and illness. 


Hartwig, against accident 
The company denied all liability 
The 
case was tried on an agreed statement of facts 
and resulted in a judgment for Mrs. Hartwig 
for $200. This was affirmed by the Court of 
Civil Appeals. 


except $200, which it tendered into court. 


The only question to be decided in the case 
was whether the policy provided for payment 
of $7500 in case Hartwig died from result of 
death. The 
courts held that Hartwig did not lose his life 
in the manner stated in the policy. 


an accident such as caused his 


Accident and Health Society Dinner 

The December dinner of the 
Health Association of New York was held on 
this the 
Chemical Club, preceded by a business meet- 
ing. 

The speakers for the evening were J. W. 
Huling of the group department of the tna 
Life, and J. L. Wood of the New York State 
Insurance Department, who conducted a ques- 


Accident and 


Wednesday week, at Drug and 


tion box on accident and health claims, par- 
ticularly in their relation to the complaint 
bureau of the New York State Insurance De- 
partment. 
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Agency Wants 


Actuarial 











INSURANCE BROKER 


having clientele approximating several thousand 
dollars monthly in premiums from Automobile 
business alone, desires to make connection with 
company offering liberal rates. All repliesato 
this advertisement will be treated with strictest 
confidence. Address Broker, care THE SpPEc- 
rator, P. O. Box 1117,.City Hall Station, New 
York, N. Y 








Actuarial 








MARCUS GUNN 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 


29 So. La Salle Street 
Telephone Randolph 7684 


CHICAGO 








FREDERIC S. WITHINGTON, F. A. I. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


402-404 Kraft Building Des Moines, lowa 


Telephone Walnut 3761 




















Prominent Agents and Brokers 








LEON IRWIN & CO., Inc., New Orleans, La. 
REPRESENTING 
seaiiiii Eagle Auto- National Union New Amsterdam 
mobile-Hartford National-Hartford — Casualty Co 
American Equitable Philadelphia Under- Indemnity C ompa any 
British-Amer. As- writers of America 
surane Stuyvesant Automobile Insurance 


Fidelity-Phenix 
Insurance Underwriters BROKERS’ LINES SOLICITED 








NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT 


SUPERIOR FIRE OF PA. ALLE- 
MANNIA FIRE OF PA. CAPITAL 
FIRE OF N. H. GEORGIA HOME 
OF GA. UNITED AMERICAN OF 
PA. 


P.B. DUTTON, M@r., ROCHESTER 














MAJESTIC BLDG., 


J. H. NITCHIE W. H. GOULD 
ACTUARY ACTUARY & EXAMINER 
19 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET SYSTEM REVISION 
Taephone: Stace 4992 CHICAGO 256 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
PAUL L. WOOLSTON W. R. HALLIDAY 
INSURANCE EXAMINER, CONSULTING 
ACTUARY AND ACCOUNTANT ACTUARY 
DENVER, COL. INSURANCE EXCHANGE CHICAGO 

















DONALD F. CAMPBELL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


76 WEST MONROE ST. CHICAGO 
Telephone, Randolph 918 


JAMES H. WASHBURN, F. A. I. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


ROOM 1303 165 Broadway, New York City 


Expert Advice on Domestic, Tropical and 
Semi-Tropical Business 


Cable Address: Gertract, New York 














J. L. MITCHELL 


Is prepared to successfully negotiate and finance the re- 

insurance or consolidation of either Legal Reserve, Mutual 

Assessment or Fraternal! Life Companies, Associations or 

Orders. 

Temporary money advanced on strictly private 
arrangements 

All communcations held personal and confidential. 

Address J. L. METCHELL, 604 Masonic Temple, Chicago, Ill. 








FRANK J. HAIGHT 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 


810 to 813 Hume-Mansor Bidg., 
Kraft Building 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Des Moines. Iowa 





GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employees’ 
Benefit and Pension Funds 


256 BROADWAY NEW YORK 

















E, F. JANSSENS 


Agent d’Assurances 
et de Reassurances 


Bruxelles 


JULIAN C. HARVEY 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 


CHEMICAL BUILDING 


ST. LOUIS, MO. ° 








T. J. McCOMB 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Colcord Bldg., OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA, 














Anvers 


2 Courte rue des Claires 28 rue St Michel 





Actuarial 





JNO. A. COPELAND 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 


124-126 HURT BLDG. ATLANTA, GA. 








FACKLER AND FACKLER 


DAVID PARKS FACKLER, F. A. S. 
EDWARD B. FACKLER, F. A. S. 
WILLIAM BREIBY, F. A. S. 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


35 Nassas Strect New York 











T. C. RAFFERTY 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Suite 714 Weightman Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Complete Rate Books Formulated 


F. M. SPEAKMAN, C. P. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


BURNS & SPEAKMAN, Certified Public Accountants 
THE BOURSE 


ABB LANDIS, Actuary 


To January Ist, 1920, Mr. Landis has been employed by 
204 of the oldest and largest Fraternal Societies in the 
United States and Canada, to compute rates of contribu- 
tion, to make valuations, to report on readjustments, to 
prepare forms of certificates, to write constitutions and to 
give technical advice. Long experience in Fraternal work 
and technical knowledge of insurance and law give a superior 
value to his services. He has dealt with every phase of the 


PHILADELPHIA 














business to the sati faction of clients. 
NASHVILLE TENNESSEE 

















MILES M. DAWSON & SON 
CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 


National Association Bldg., Suite No. 1005, 
26 W. 44th ST., NEW YORK 


A. SIGTENHORST 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 


National City Bank Bldg., WACO, TEXAS 














Insurance Lawyers 











IRELAND 
GEORGE McILDOWIE & SONS, Attorneys-at-Law, Bel- 
fast, Ireland. Refer to Equitable Life, Mutual Life, New 
York Life, Metropolitan, Aetna Life, John Hancock Mutual, 
Illinois L ife, Boston Mutual and American Consus at Bel- 
fast. Cables: Melldowie, Belfast. 
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Miscellaneous Insurance 














Insurance Examiners and Adjusters 








BININGER & SIBLEY 


140 LIBERTY STREET NEW YORK CITY 
Phone Rector 8591-538-652 


INSURANCE ADJUSTERS 





Claim Investigations Appraisements (Auto Damage) 
Claim Adjustments Adjustments (Aero Claims) 
Auto Subrogation Claims 

















ON THE PERSONAL SIDE 


























LOSSES ARE ASSETS 


When handled with proper regard for 
their business building possibilities. 
Even an aggrieved claimant may hecome 
a friendly policyholder if impressed with 
the fairness of an adjustment. 


R. L. NASE, 
Adjuster for Casualty Companies 
1110 Mutual Bldg., RICHMOND, VA. 


Liability, Compensation, Accident 
and Health Claims 
TERRITORY: 


Virginia and North Carolina 














Kansas Commission to Draft New Com- 


pensation Law 

The Kansas Compensation Commission was 
called to meet December 2 to begin draft- 
ing the new workingmen’s compensation law 
for presentation to the next legislature. The 
commission was appointed by Governor Allen 
under instruction from the 1919 legislature, 
which refused to consider any amendments to 
the compensation law because of a lack of real 
information. A. M. Keene, State Senator 
from Bourbon county, is chairman of the com- 
mission. The membership is made up of mem- 
bers of both branches of the legislature and 
representatives of the labor unions and em- 
ployers. 

The commission has gathered a large amount 
of material in every State and some foreign 
countries regarding compensation and its chief 
work will be to decide what is proper and legal 
in Kansas and get the material in shape. It 
is believed that’ the commission will urge the 
creation of a compensation bureau which will 
approve the settlement of all compensation 
claims. The commission is certain to recom- 
mend some heavy increases in the amounts of 
compensation for total disability, but is not 
likely to materially increase the amounts for 
temporary disability. If a compensation bureau 
is created lump sum settlements will be pro- 
hibited except through the compensation 
bureau. 


~The Plains Casualty Company, to write personal 
health and accident insurance, is being organized in 
Wyoming. It will be capitalized at $100,000. 

—Companies writing registered mail insurance on 
currency and securities stolen in the Omaha train 
tobbery are reported to have been rather hard hit. 


Fred Fortner, special agent in the Western 
department of the National of Hartford, has 
been appointed special agent in Michigan, 
assisting E. F. McAdoo, State agent, with 
headquarters at Detroit. 

H. E. Davis, manager of the Providence 
office of the American Surety Company, has 
been appointed manager of the production 
department of the company at the home office, 
100 Broadway. 

R, L. Chamberlain, formerly with the Neck- 
erman Insurance Agency of Madison, Wis., 
and R. M. Vetter, who has been engaged in 
the insurance business in that city for several 
years, have joined forces. The new agency 
firm has the title of Chamberlain & Vetter. 

L. K. Arrington, heretofore Insurance Com- 
missioner of Tennessee, has resigned to go 
with the Southern Mutual Insurance Bureau 
at Nashville, and is succeeded as Commissioner 
by Thomas E. Miles, who has’ been deputy for 
the last three years. 

Thomas Watters, Deputy Insurance Com- 
missioner of Iowa, is also secretary of the 
Iowa Senate, and Commissioner Savage has 
been asked to relieve Mr. Watters of his duties 
for the three months during which the Iowa 
Legislature will be in session. It is probable 
that the leave of absence will be granted. 

State Treasurer Ned Hoyt is likely to be 
made president of the Iowa National Fire to 
succeed the late John L. Bleakly when his 
term of office expires December 31. Frank 
Miner, president of the Bankers Accident, is at 
present the ranking officer and Mr. Hoyt is one 
of the charter directors of the Iowa National. 


Charles Stranger Macdonald, general man- 
ager of the Confederation Life Association, 
Toronto, who, with Samuel E. Cork, superin- 
tendent of the mortgage department, completed 
last month a business tour of the Prairie 
provinces and British Columbia, gave a ban- 
quet to the local management and field staffs 
on his return to Vancouver. Mr. Macdonald, 
having served in the various branches, con- 
nected with the executive of this association, 
of which his father is president, is in close and 
sympathetic touch with both office staff and 
field men. 


William M. Howe, as the new special agent 
of the Pennsylvania Fire and the Common- 
wealth for New Hampshire and Vermont, will 
make his headquarters for the present at Port- 
land, Me. Mr. Howe was formerly connected 
with the New England Insurance Exchange, 
and at one time was with the Hartford Fire. 

Charles Oldham and H. M. Gates have been 
made managers of the accident department of 
the Commercial Union Assurance Company of 
London. Mr. Gates was formerly accident 
manager of the London Guarantee and Acci- 
dent Company, and Mr. Oldham has been with 
the Commercial Union about twenty years. 

Frank M. Langlois on December 15 will 
assume the supervisorship of the central de- 
partment of the North British and Mercantile, 
Ltd., under general agent Frank L. Stabler. 
Mr. Langlois is at present chief examiner for 
the Western business of Fred S. James & 
Company, at the home office. 

Orville Thorp of Dallas, president of the 
National Asociation of Life Underwriters, was 
in New York this week, in consultation with 
well known life insurance men as to the de- 
tails of programs being worked out for sales 
congresses to be held in coming months in 
various sections of the country. 

Roscoe C, Ellis, for two years city manager 
for the Guardian Life Insurance Company in 
Topeka, has been named as general agent for 
the Kansas Life Insurance Company of 
Topeka. He will have charge of the north- 
eastern Kansas territory. Mr. Ellis has been 
with the Guardian for six years, first as an 
agent and then as city manager in charge of all 
the business in Topeka. 

Farrington Smith has been appointed special 
agent attached to the production department 
of the American Surety Company at 100 
Broadway. Mr. Smith comes to the American 
Surety Company from the Continental Cas- 
ualty, where he was production manager in 
New York. Prior to that he was associated 
with the Travelers as special agent, assistant 
manager and manager in various localities. 


—Reports from Baltimore have it that a fire in- 
surance company is being organized by Lithuanians 


in the city. The capital is said to be $125,000. 





CRUM & 





FORSTER 


GENERAL AGENTS 


95 WILLIAM STREET 


United States Fire Ins. Co., N. Y. 
Richmond Ins. Co., N. Y. 
Potomac Ins. Co., Washington, D.C. 


F. M. GUND, Mor. Western Dept. 
“reeport, Illinois 
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NEW YORK CITY 


The North River Ins. Co., N. ¥. 
Union Fire Ins. Co. Buffalo, N. Y. 


“United States Underwriters’ Policy, N. Y. 


W. W. ALVERSON, Mgr. Pacific Coast Dept. 


San Francisco. California 
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SAFETY for 
THE WIDOW’S MONEY 


Through The, 


MONTHLY 
INCOME 
PLAN 





A brilliant presentation of 
the Monthly Income Policy 
is just off the press and is 
ready to supply to those 
-desiring a powerful aid to 
the sale of this great busi- 
ness-building policy, now 
just coming into its own. 


Printed attractively as an 
8-page leaflet, vest-pocket 
size. 








A Sample Will Convince You 
Send For It. 





The Insurance Field Company 


INCORPORATED 


P. O. Box 617 Louisville, Ky 














PUBLIC LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


$500,000 Authorized Capital 


is now offering 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS 


for 


SUPERINTENDENTS and ASSISTANTS 


Correspondence Treated Confidentially 


Write today; we may have just what you want 


LOUIS NAROWETZ, President 


ALFRED CLOVER, General Manager, 
Chairman of the Board 


108 So. La Salle Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





NEW YORK 
WM. A. MARSHALL, President 

The 60th Annual Statement shows admitted Assets of 
$37,780,735 and the Insurance in Force $185,755,819,—a gain 
for the year 1919 of over $27,000,000. The insurance effected 
during the year was over $40,000,000, or 63% more than in 
the previous year. The amount paid to policyholders during 
the year was over $4,388,000. 


For Agency Apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY 


Superintendent of Agents 


256 BROADWAY, 


THE WOMAN’S BENEFIT ASSOCIATION 


OF THE MACCABEES 
ORGANIZED OCTOBER 1, 1892. 


NEW YORK 














Largest Fraternal Benefit Society of Women in the World 


A **Millionaire’’ Fraternal Benefit Society 

The Rates are Adequate 

The Membership is over 230,000 

The Reserve Fund is more than $13,000,000 

Its Business Standing is of the Best 

Gives Safe Protection to Women and the Children of its Members 
Cares for its Needy Sick 

Its Reviews are Social and Welfare Centers 


Write for information to: 


Miss Frances D. Partridge, 
Supreme Record Keeper, 
Port Huron, Michigan 


eneral Accident 


FIRE AND LIFE 


ASSURANCE CORPORATION, Ltd. 
FREDERICK RICHA2DSON, United States Manager 


GENERAL BUILDING - 4T" & WALNUT STS. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Miss Bina M. West, 
Supreme Commander, 
Port Huron, Michigan. _ 








Stabi 





ility with Fraternity 


THE FRATERNAL AID UNION 


A Fraternal Beneficlary Association that Issues 
MODERN LIFE INSURANCE CONTRACTS 
ON THE LEGAL RESERVE BASIS 


Assets of Two Million Dollars Operating in Thirty-eight States 
SOMETHING DIFFERENT 


If interested, address 
V A. YOUNG, Supreme President, LAWRENCE, KANSAS 


























NORTHERN INSURANCE Co. 
OF NEW YORK 
WILLARD S. BROWN & CO., General Managers 
1 Liberty Street, New York 
JOSEPH W. BECK, Special Agent GUSTAVUS B. HOLT, Special Agt 
56 Richton Ave., Detroit, 72 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


W. P. RAY, Special Agent eee > gee 

Terre Haute, Ind. 720 Racine Street, Milwaukee, Wie 
ERIK LINDSKOG, Special Agent 
7 W. Lake St., Minneapolis, ‘fms 


RICHARD W. WETZEL 
1526 Bryden Road, Columbus, Ohio 





Cc. C. CRAND 
$5 SEAR te to 
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Service Financial Stability Non-Technical Contracts 


THE EMPLOYERS’ 


LIABILITY ASSURANCE CORPORATION. LTD. 
OF LONDON 


THE PIONEER AND LEADING LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF THE WORLD 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


LIABILITY, AUTOMOBILE, STEAM BOILER 
AND FLY WHEEL, ACCIDENT, HEALTH, 
FIDELITY, SURETY, BURGLARY AND 
PLATE GLASS INSURANCE 


SAMUEL APPLETON 


United States Manager 
33 Broad Street, Boston 


Dwight & Hilles, Resident Mgrs. for N. Y. State, 56 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 


‘‘OUR BONDS GUARANTEE INTEGRITY’”’ 


CASUALTY 


SURETY 
INSURANCE 


NEW YORK 


CHARLES H. HOLLAND, PRESIDENT 

















THE COLUMBIAN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Boston, Massachusetts 


ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 


LIFE, ACCIDENT, and HEALTH INSURANCE 


Low Guaranteed Rates. 





EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY 


for Reliable, Energetic men to represent us in 
the states of Illinois and Missouri with direct 
Home Office contracts. Liberal policies. 


CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF COLORADO 


Thos. F. Daly, President DENVER, COLORADO 











GEORGE WASHINGTON LIFEINSURANCE CO. 


Charleston, West Virginia 
We have a few attractive Agency openings in the 
State of North Carolina. If you are in earnest, ad- 
dress: 


_BUFORD R. STONE, STATE MANAGER 
REIDSVILLE, N. C. 
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MEN OF ABILI 


NEW JERSEY INSURANCE COMPANY 


CAPITAL ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


Head Office: 
40 CLINTON STREET, 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


JACOB R. HALL, President FRANKLIN W. FORT, Vice President 
WM. F. BIRCH, Vice President F. L. BROKAW, Secretary 





Pacific Coast Department, 
140 Sansome St., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


SEELEY & CO., Manacers 


Western Department. 
Insurance Exchange Bldg., 
Chicago, 
H. H. INGALLS, Manacsr 














Cc. A. PALMER, Prest. W. A. ELDRIDGE, Secretary 
S. D. ANDRUS Vice-Prest. and Managing Underwriter. 


The Inter-State Fire Insurance Co 


OF DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
406-412 DIME BANK BUILDING 


$643,391.51 
580,018.60 


$63,372.91 
$322,522.91 
AGENTS WANTED IN MICHIGAN, OHIO, INDIANA AND ILLINOIS 
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“SOMETHING DIFFERENT” 


This Policy is Getting the Business. Over $9,000,000 Written in Ten Months. 


'92i= 


WHAT ARE YOUR PLANS? 


GENERAL AGENTS SEEKING NEW CONNECTIONS FOR 1921 SHOULD WRITE US 
WE HAVE FINE TERRITORY OPEN 


RESERVE LOAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA | 
Insurance In Force, Over $49,000,000.00 
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